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NOW READY. 

The Christian Union Extra, No. 11, en- 
titled “ How to Spend the Summer.” Itisa 
neatly bound 32mo pamphlet, telling the 
reader where to go, how to go, and how to 
save money. For the table of contents see 
another column. Price 25 cents. 


The Christian Union Extra, No. 10, en- 
titled ** Christianity Unchanged by Changes,” 
comprises Mr, Beecher’s two sermons on 
that subject. Price 15 cents. 





The Potter investigation is evidently not to 
be a ‘‘dreadful tragedy.” According to Mr. 
Stephens’s alternative it must be a ‘‘ great farce.” 
And this is the present outlook. No evidence of 
any importance has been adduced during the 
week, except the facts that Mr. Hayes had an 
abhorrence of the man Anderson and refused 
even to see him; and that in the endeavor to get 
an office in the Treasury Department Anderson 
never once produced the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which he now alleges that he 
possessed, promising to provide for him. These 
facts would seriously damage Mr. Anderson if he 
had not damaged himself before beyond any fur- 
ther possible injury. Meanwhile the House of 
Representatives has heard from the country and 
has voted, by the decisive majority of 234 to 14, 
that ‘‘the two houses of the XLIVth Congress 
having counted the votes cast for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and having 
declared Rutherford B. Hayes and William A. 
Wheeler to be duly elected President and Vice- 
President, there is no power in any subsequent 
Congress to reverse that declaration, nor can any 
such power be exercised by the courts of the 
United States, or any other tribunal that Congress 
ean create under the Constitution.” This is a 
self-evident proposition, to be sure; but the fact 
that\it is now deelared by the same House that a 
few weeks ago cried down Mr. Stephens’s at- 
tempted protest against the contrary doctrine 
shows that Mr. Potter’s scheme for unseating one 
President and putting in another has fared no 
better than we ventured to predict that it would. 
The revolution is over; and the country is not 
“*Mexicanized.” The most apparent effect of the 





investigation has been to unite all the Repub- 
licans in an earnest assertion of the inviolability 
of the President’s title and a warm commendation 
of his honesty of purpose, as witness the action of 
the Republican conventions of Michigan and Ohio. 


The European political sensation of the week is 
unquestionably the publication in a semi-official 
form of secret agreements between Russia and 
England and between Russia and Austria. The 
former is given in some detail; it apparently saves 
the pride of Great Britain, but nothing else. 
Substantially the treaty of San Stefano is ac- 
cepted; the treaty of Paris is absolutely ignored. 
The only points of any importance reserved for 
the Congress to settle are the control of the Dan- 
ube, the reorganization and enlargement of 
Greece. The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are 
to remain in statw quo. Whether this is to be 
interpreted as guaranteeing its free passage re- 
mains to be seen. The nature cf the understand- 
ing with Austria is not made public; but it is 
believed to be such as to remove all danger of 
war. Meanwhile the Congress is organized with 
the election of Bismarck as President, and has 
begun its formal sessions. It is a significant fact 
that theStwo representatives of Turkey are both 
Christians, one being a Greek, the other a 
Prussian. 


Just now the Eastern question bids fair to be 
more important in English than in foreign poli- 
tics. There is some restiveness over the fact that 
England is represented by Lords Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury. For whatever they determine upon will 
practically bind England; and tbus their presence 
at the Congress is a step toward that personal 
government of which all Anglo-Saxons have a 
healthy dread. The government organs are be- 
ginning to sound the pulse of the nation respect- 
ing a proposed protectorate over Asiatic Turkey; 
and it is not doubtful that this is in the designs of 
Lord Beaconsfield. Past experience demonstrates 
that a just government can never be carried out 
by the Turkish officers; hence, if a protectorate is 
attempted, it will almost necessarily involve an 
extension of the Indian policy of Great Britain to 
Asia Minor, and entanglements with European 
polities the end of which no one can foresee. A 
dissolution of parliament is probable at no distant 
day. The fact that the ‘‘Times” has shifted to 
the side of the Administration is a very significant 
indication; for the ‘‘ Times” is an admirable polit- 
ical ‘‘Old Probabilities.” But there is also 
significance in the fact that Gladstone has received 
a delegation from Scotland, representing over 1,600 
ministers of its various denominations, which has 
ex pressed to him their warm approval of his course 
and principles. Apparently the whole dissenting 
element, and nearly all the active Christian ele- 
ment in Great Britain, is opposed to any endeavor 
to bolster up the Turk in Europe or even on the 
confines of Europe. 


There is far more danger to European peace 
from the Socialists than from the Eastern Ques- 
tion in any of its present aspects. At the last 
election in Germany they cast three-quarters of a 
million of votes; and notwithstanding the present 
excitement against them, on account of the das- 
tardly attempt on the Emperor's life, it is by no 
means certain that this vote will be any less in the 
next election. That will be soon known, for a 
dissolution of the Reichstag has been determined 
on; and the whole empire will be convulsed by a 
general canvass, in which the question of the mil- 
itary law, the rights of the press and of free speech 





will all be involved. A new liberal triumph in 
Germany now would give an impulse to liberalism 
throughout Europe; and the party of reaction is 
strong enough, and its vested interests are suf- 
ficiently great, and the unwisdom of many of the 
Liberal leaders is so pronounced and absolute as 
to afford all the elements for a terrible conflict. 


The heresy cases in the Free Church of Scot- 
land have at last been brought to an end by the 
decision of the General Assembly in the cases of 
Marcus Dods and Prof. Robertson Smith. The 
views of the former on inspiration had been pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory by the Synod, but no 
disciplinary measures had been instituted; and 
the motion of Dr. Begg, who appears to be the 
champion agitator of Scotland, to proceed to 
discipline was negatived by the decisive major- 
ity of 219. The action in the case of Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith was, however, more significant. In 
a published article in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” Prof. Smith takes the ground that Deuter- 
onomy was written during the captivity by an 
anonymous but inspired writer, who took the 
name of Moses to give his work greater dramatic 
effect. The weakness of this attempt to reconcile 
the old theories of plenary inspiration with the 
latest results of critical scholarship was evidently 
felt by Prof. Smith’s defenders, who based their 
defense not on the soundness of his position, but 
on the more general ground that the Confession 
of Faith allows a large latitude of criticism and 
interpretation, so long as any theory of divine in- 
spiration is maintained. The view of Prof. Rob- 
ertson Smith was declared to be unsatisfactory by 
the small majority of 23; and it was unmistakable 
that the young men of the church were all, or 
nearly all, with Prof. Smith. Indeed he received 
at the close of the debate something very like an 
ovation from the galleries, which were largely 
oceupied by theological students. 





Whether this action will lead to Prof. Smith’s 
withdrawal from the church remains to be seen. 
We judge not; certainly it does not compel hin 
to withdraw. Meanwhile it is worth while to 
note the views on the subject of inspiration main 
tained by the younger, more liberal and growing 
feeling of the Scottish Free Church. These are 
indicated by the majonmty of one hundred and 
forty-three which negatived a resolution of cen- 
sure against Prof. Swith, which was couched in 
the following terms: 

‘That the Assembly sustain the dissent and complaint, 
and reverse the judgment of the Presbytery, to the extent 
of finding that the statement of Professor Smith, that an 
inspired writer allowed himself the same freedom as was 
taken by ancient historians, is, in the sense in which it ap- 
pears to the General Assembly to be used by him, so in- 
correct and extreme as to be incompatible with the 
inspiration and infallible truth of the sacred Scriptures.” 
It would perhaps be hardly fair to conclude that 
the majority of the General Assembly held that 
the inspired writers generally allowed themselves 
the same freedom as was taken by uninspired his- 
torians, though this is the plain implication of 
their action. But the protest presented by Princi- 
pal Rainy, and signed by a large number of the 
minority, we may fairly cite as an indication of 
the tendency of religious thought in Scotland, 
and it included the following declarations: 

‘“The theory that Deuteronomy presents in a peculiar 
literary form, but under the guidance of inspiration, the 
legislation of an age later than that of Moses, whatever 
objections may apply to it, and whatever dangers may be 
apprehended in connection withit, does not in itself con 
flict with any view of inspiration even the most strict. 

“It is of great moment to the successful maintenance 
and defense of the truth that when opinions are published 
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which are apprehended to have in them any element of 
danger, the mode of dealing with them should be such as 
does not strain the discipline of the Church nor abridge 
the liberty of its office-bearers. 

“The present state of critical studies, especially with 
reference to the Pentateucb, renders it necessary that a 
large discretion should be allowed to the office-bearers of 
the Church in any honest efforts to do justice to indications 
of criticism as long as faith in the peculiar origin, office, 
and authority of the Scriptures is maintained.” 
Apparently, in the oncoming discussion respect- 
ing the inspiration of the Scriptures, which is 
inevitable, and which we are prepared to welcome, 
the Free Church of Scotland will be an honcred 
leader. 


Last week brought with it a chapter of startling 
accidents. At a fire in the Bowery six firemen 
went down with a fulling roof into the cellar and 
were all more or less severely injured. On the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway a painter working 
beneath the track incautiously raised his head 
above the ties and was almost simultaneously 
struck and crushed by a passing train. At the 
New York anchorage of the Brooklyn Bridge a 
gang of men employed in lowering one of the 
strands which make up the bridge cables was 
scattered by the breaking of the wire rope holding 
the strand, two of their number being instantly 
killed and two others severely wounded. The 
tackle attached to the strand went flying through 
the air, tearing away roofs, cornices and 
telegraph poles, and narrowly escaping a street 
car; while the strand itself as it sagged over 
the piers nearly sunk a _ passing ferryboat. 
Another of the week’s victims was Lieutenant 
Totten, U. 8S. A., who in company with three 
young ladies was walking on the railway track at 
Cold Spring and in a narrow defile was surprised 
by two trains approaching from opposite direc- 
tions. The young ladies with rare presence of 
mind clung to the rocky sides of the cut and 
though brushed by the passing cars, escaped. 
Lieutenant Totten unhappily undertook to stand 
between the truins, was struck by a projecting car, 
thrown beneath the wheels and killed. 
sad stories have any moral it is this: that where 
human life is exposed to more than ordinary risks 
one cannot use too much precaution. In the case 
of the fire and the Brooklyn Bridge, the calamity 
may have been unavoidable; but in the other in- 
stances it seems to have been due to a fool- 
hardy contempt of the most obvious danger. The 
frequency with which people become the victims 
of their own carelessness is the more startling be- 
cause it shows how small an impression accidents 
of this sort make upon the public mind. There 


is, nevertheless, a warning in them which every- | 


one would do well to heed. 








TEACHER AND POET. 


EW Americans, dying, have ever left behind 

tbem a larger circle of almost personal friends 
than Mr. William Cullen Bryant. His personality 
was felt in his writings and his works, and he was 
not only honored, he was loved, by thousands 
who never knew him except through his poems or 
his paper. He thus exercised a very profound as 
well as a very wide influence; an influence much 
wider and more profound than could have been 
exercised by his writings but for the personality 
bebind them. 

The length of his life was itself a valuable tes- 
timony to the worth of regularity and temperance 
in living. His lot was not only cast in a fast age 
but in a fast sphere; for over half a century he 
was an editor of a metropolitan daily paper. No 
American life is more wearing than that of such 
an editor. Yet he preserved his usefulness to a 
ripe and serene old age. This he did partly by 
the placidity of his temper, the serenity of his 
devout trust and the unswerving strength of 
his political convictions, which partook of the 
nature of a religious faith, but scarcely less by the 
regularity and wisdom of his physical habits. His 
first poem was published when he was ten years 
old. His literary activity, therefore, covered a 
period of upwards of seventy years; a fact almost 
unparalleled in literary biography. No one ever 
accused him or the journal which he controlled 
of trimming; he was a pronounced Democrat when 
Democracy meant liberty, and a pronounced 
Republican when Democracy meant slavery; and 
he gave good blows and received them in many a 
sturdy battle. But he was so scrupulously chiy- 


If these | 


alric and honorable in all contests, so truly a 
gentleman when most a warrior, such a Chevalier 
Bayard among journalists, that he has left 
nothing but honor and affection even among 
those who were his bitterest antagonists. 

It is the fate of editors to be quickly forgotten. 
Their best works are but sparks strack out on the 
anvil by ringing blows, and perishing almost as 
soon as they appear. Long after Bryant the 
editor has been forgotten Bryant the poet will be 
sacredly remembered. He is the poet of purity. 
There is not a casuistical line, not a false line, in 
all that he has written. He sanctified literature 
by his example. Contrast him with the Swin- 
burnes, the Moores and the Byrons, whose phos- 
phorescence is the phosphorescence of rottenness. 
There is no line which a mother might not read 
by the side of her dying child or in the presence 
of virginal purity. He was the interpreter of 
Nature rather than of human experience. In this 
he is allied to the old Israelites. Among the poets 
of nature in our country he was one of the first. 
To the bird, the mountain and the forest he has 
given an interest that will never die. 

As a man, as a political teacher and as a poet 
his life is an example; his works will follow him; 
and though he is gone he is not lost to America, 
which will ever be purer, truer, better, worthier 
for his noble life and teaching. 








NON-INTERFERENCE. 

FEW days ago a brave old soldier, the 

ruler of a nation supposed to be the most 
phlegmatic of modern times, was shot in the 
streets of his capital. Before the police or the 
ever-present troops of the empire could put in an 
appearance, a terribly earnest mob of ‘* down- 
trodden” citizens had burst in the door of the 
house from whose windows the shot was fired and 
nearly killed the would-be assassin, notwithstand- 
ing his armed resistance of their attack. This is 
| pretty well for Germans. Now let us see how 
| Americans, or naturalized citizens, act under 
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| similar circumstances. 

We need not go back to the night when a presi- 
dent of the United States was shot to death in the 
presence of an average theatrical audience, and 
his assassin escaped through the midst of a score 
of attendants. A more recent case is at hand. 
A few nights since a crowded street car was com- 
ing down an avenue in this city. Near a dozen of 
its passengers wore the uniform of a state military 
organization (Germans they were, too, as it hap- 
pens). At the rear of the car sat an agent of the 
car company with a satchel containing a consider- 
able amount of silver coin. 

As the car passed a somewhat deserted uptown 
crossing, ® wagon dashed alongside, three men 
sprang aboard with revolvers in hand, two others, 
already on the platform in the guise of passengers, 
drew pistols and kept the conductor at bay. A 
sudden blow on the agent’s head, a short, silent 
struggle, and the five jumped into their wagon 
and drove off with the bag of silver, no man hav- 
ing raised a finger to prevent the accomplishment 
of the outrage. When the police reached the 
scene (and they seem to have been on hand nearly 
as soon as were the imperial police of Berlin), 
several witnesses, having a wholesome dread of 
the House of Detention before their eyes, gave 
fictitious names, and all that the officers could do 
was to carry the wounded man to his house, and 
telegraph a general alarm over the city. At this 
writing nothing is positively known of the high- 
waytmen. 

Of course the next morning all the papers were 
quick to denounce the whole car-load for not 
going to the rescue, and indeed it is humiliating 
to reflect that your right-hand neighbor in a pub- 
lic conveyance may coolly break your head and 
appropriate your wallet without let or hindrance 
from your left-hand neighbor or your vis-d-vis. 
But is this policy of non-intervention 80 very un- 
natural after all? Most New Yorkers now and 
then hear the cry of ‘‘ stop thief” and see a des- 
perate runner dodging through the crowd with a 
hunted look on his face. Do they attempt to 
stop him? Not atall. They step out of the way 
and watch him turn the corner. How do they 
know the merits of the case? If they interfere 
they may be knocked down or worse, or they may 
have to waste a day ortwoin court. It is much 





easier and safer to leave all such things to the 
7” 





police, and take the chances of never having a 
personal interest in any individual fugitive. 

To sit at adesk and ridicule a car-load of non- 
combatants is one thing. To wake up from a 
street car revery and see a bruce of ruffians with 
revolvers cocked standing over you is quite an- 
other. 

Nor is this caution peculiar to great cities or to 
complex social conditions. Witness the frequent 
instances of robberies at the West, where every 
man is supposed to be armed, and where two or 
three bold highwaymen now and then overawe a 
stage-couch-full of passengers. 

It is quite refreshing after all this to read of 
Miss Prange, a Brooklyn young lady, whose pocket- 
book was snatched from her hand the other day, 
and who, after having made ineffectual pursuit 
for two or three squares, impressed a passing 
butcher’s cart, stimulated the sluggish horse with 
her parasol-point, and finally captured her man 
with her own fair hands, only to give him her 
mouey and secure his discharge from arrest when 
she found that he and his family were starving. 

Such are a few of the contrasts afforded by real 
life. German imperialists promptly avenge their 
Emperor; American republicans see their Presi- 
dent shot and let his assassin ride freely away. 
With apparent equanimity grown men saffer one 
another to be robbed and beaten; while a young 
woman distinguishes herself, first by her bravery, 
and secondly by her charitableness. Let us take 
to ourselves what small comfort we may from the 
fact that the car-load mentioned was largely com- 
posed of Germans (is their lack of courage to be 
ascribed to their republican affiliations?) and re- 
flect that most of us would probably deem dis- 
cretion the better part of valor should we be 
placed in like circumstances. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
HOME. 


R. WALDSTEIN, in a thoughtful article in 

the last ‘*‘ Nineteenth Century,” points out 
as one of the causes of the present social and 
political disorganization in Germany the absence 
of the home life. The home is the ‘antidote 
to all life’s bitterness,” the pacification of all life’s 
bustling ambitions; and it is wanting to the Ger- 
man. ‘* The Father, be he a merchant or a profes- 
sional man, has his male society. He spends the 
greater part of his leisure time in the tavern, 
in the society of his friends. The mother has her 
coffee parties and her ladies, whom she generally 
receives alone. In many towns many ladies go to 
tbe theater only accompanied with their servants. 
Meanwhile the children must do the best they 
can, in the continual absence of both father and 
mother.” 

There is a lesson in the present experiences of 
Germany for us in this country. We do not say 
that home life is less with us than it was fifty 
years ago; but it is certain that there are some in- 
fluences that are tending to make it less rather 
than greater. In many of our larger towns as 
well as in the great cities there is a penchant for 
hotel life, or for flats. And in neither is the best 
home-life possible; for neither affords that retire- 
ment which is the characteristic charm of the true 
home. The tendency of the age to congregate in 
towns and cities is not destructive, but is certainly 
injurious to home-life, which never attains its 
ripest fruition except in the quiet of the country. 
The substitution of enormous boarding-schools in 
place of the quieter day-schools, while it gives 
some great educational advantages, early breaks 
into the home circle; and when it is once broken 
into it is never quite what it was before. When 
the boy or girl has once gone from bome for a 
term at school or college, the unity of the home is 
impaired. The development of the kindergarten, 
while it is a great convenience to the mother, 
draws away the child from the mother’s influence, 
unless she is on the outlook to counteract this 
tendency by ber larger love and wiser sympathy 
in all the school-life of the little one. 

But especially our best children’s institution— 
the Sunday-school—has hidden danger in it. We 
are in danger of emptying our families into the 
Sunday-school, and taking away from father and 
mother that most sacred duty of inculcating the 
earliest moral principles in their children. It isa 
misfortune for any child to be brought up without 
having its primitive ideas of morality and religion 
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so associated with father and mother and with 
home life as that they will be sacredly cherished 
in his memory all his life long. When men have 
gone awry in mercantile life, have neglected the 
ebureh, and at the age of forty or fifty years, hav- 
ing got through the battle of life, begin to think 
that they ought to be better than they are, the 
first thing that comes upon them is the memory of 
father and mother, and of the truths that they 
taught them. Say what we will about churches 
and priests, God’s best church is the family, and 
God’s best priests are father and mother. 

It ought, therefore, to be a part, and an impor- 
tant part, of the work of every Sunday-school to 
insist that children shall be educated before they 
come to the Sunday-schgol; and that father and 
mother shall be their primary teachers. Where 
there are no parents the Sunday-school is to do 
the work of father and mother as far as possible; 
but where there are parents the Sunday-school is 
not to do their work for them. The Sunday- 
school, instead of being a reservoir for the family 
to empty its responsibilities into, ought to throw 
back upon the parents a knowledge and conscious- 
ness of their duty to take care of their children at 
home, Otherwise Sunday-schools will be more an 
injury than a benefit. It is not until a child is 
prayed with by its mother, not until he eries on 
her knee, has heard her tell stories from the Bible, 
and hungers for her when Sunday comes, that he 
begins to be educated in a genuine religion. It is 
her voice, her eye, and her influence, and his 
looking up to her as to a goddess, that does the 
work. There is no influence to open the minds of 
children to the truth like love for their parents. It 
is the plow of love that opens the furrow of faith 
in which tirst may be sown the seed of the Word. 

If the Sunday-school is a supplement to the 
family it is beneficent; but if it is a substitute 
for the family as a religious instructor it is harm- 
ful. The mother may well rejoice to have the aid 
of the school in her work of religious training; 
but she cannot abdicate in its favor. No teach- 
ing, however skillful, can ever take the place of 
the teaching of a mother’s love. It is therefore 
the duty of the parents to know what the Sunday- 
school is doing and to use it; and it is the duty 
of the Sunday-school to act back on the family, 
to ascertain what the parents are doing at home 
for the child, to advise with them, and so to se- 
cure co-operation between the children’s church 
and the children’s home. For this reason, too, 
whenever it is possible, the parents ought to be in 
the Sunday-school, that the whole family may 
join in the common study of the Word, and that 
the school may become a bond of union, not a 
dividing line, between the elder and the younger 
members of the household. 

The home is the best Church and the best State, 
as it was the first; and the safety of both Church 
and State depend upon its careful preservation. 


HOPEFUL RELIGION. 

F our old religious opinions were somewhat 

too narrow, there is at least a possibility that 
in the reaction our present opinions may become 
too broad. If we formerly erred in condemning 
all pagan religions as monstrosities of cruelty, 
ignorance and superstition, there is a tendency 
to-day to over-praise them as the peers of Chris- 
tianity itself. It certainly is true that the same 
aspirations and desires which find expression in the 
religious literature of the Hebrews find expression 
in the religious iiterature of other lands, It is 
certainly true that the ethical rules of the best 
pagan writers correspond with those of the New 
Testament. And if the religion of Jesus Christ 
were, what many of the apostles of Comparative 
Religion regard it, simply a spiritual desire, or 
a code of morals, there would be some ground for 
finding in the best paganism a hint of Christianity. 

But at least in one respect the religion of the 
Bible is easily distinguishable from all others. It 
is the only hopeful religion; it is the only one 
which over against every aspiration sets an antici- 
pation of its fulfillment, and over against every 
law a Divine Influence potent to secure obedience 
to it. A broad charity would reasonably expect 
to find in the longings of the human heart every- 
where a certain verisimiltude. A profound phi- 
losophy would expect to find in the pronuncia- 
mentos of the human conscience everywhere a 
certain verisimilitude. It is in what the Divine 








offers to the human that the religion of the Bible 
transcends that of all other sacred writings. 

The burden of sin is as heavy in India as it ever 
was in Palestine, as it is in Great Britain or the 
United States. But Christianity is the only re- 
ligion that even so muchas offers to lift that burden 
from the soul, and give in its place an unfathomable 
peace. The plaint of David is world-wide: ‘‘Oh! 
that I had wings like a dove that I might fly away 
and be at rest.” The promise of Christ is unique: 
‘*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.” The longing of 
the warrior soul for victory over sin and the 
fruitfulness of righteousness is expressed in the 
religious hymnology of India with scarcely less 
pathos than in that of Christendom. But the 
song of triumph, that resounds alike in the great 
cathedral, froma marvelous combination of organ, 
orchestra and choir, and from the untrained voices 
of a Negro congregation in the Southern meeting- 
house, has no prototype in pagan experience. 
‘*T have sinned against Heaven and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son,” is 
a cry that came up from the far country. ‘* Now 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be; but we know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him,” is an as- 
surance never found except under the shadow of 
the Father’s house. The longing for God is a 
universal experience. Rest in God is a character- 
istically Christian experience. ‘‘As the hart pant- 
eth after the water-brooks so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God,” is not the solitary ery of a 
single soul. ‘‘The Only-begotten Son who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,” is the 
solitary declaration of a single Messiah. 

Take a concordance; see how the Bible abounds 
in hope; and then look in the ethics of Confu- 
cius, the sacred poems of the Brahmans or the 
teaching of Buddha for parallels. 

In tnee, O Lord, do I hope. 

Hope in God; for I shall yet praise him who is 
the health of my countenance and my God. 

Thou art my hope, O God. - 

Let Israel hope in the Lord. 

Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, whose hope is in the Lord his God. 

There is more hope in the single Psalmist than 
in all pagan sacred writings put together. There 
is more hope in the Christian experience em- 
bodied in a single hymn-book like the ‘Gospel 
Hymns” than in all heathen hymnology. The 
voice of paganism is the plaintive or the passion- 
ate outery of the prisoner. The voice of Chris- 
tianity is the assurance of the Deliverer or the 
triumphant song of the Delivered. 











NOTES. 

—The Vanderbilt case is not encouraging to those 
who will be rich. Here are two sons of a millionaire, 
each accusing the other of the most outrageous fraud 
in an attempt to get control of the father’s property. 
Detectives swear first that William Vanderbilt em- 
ployed some one to personate Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
visiting low saloons in order to prejudice the father 
against him; and then the same detectives experi- 
ence a sudden conversion and assert that it was 
Wilham Vanderbilt who was personated, in order to 
deceive him, and give Cornelius an opportunity to 
blackmail. 

—Our readers will be interested in the letter from 
Asiatic Turkey on page 526. 

—FEasily satisfied—the ‘‘ N.Y. Tribune;’’ which says 
that the work of the Street Cleaning Bureau of this 
city has “ been satisfactory.” 

—Death has taken off four distinguished Americans 
during the last week. Of Mr. Bryant we speak else- 
where. Thomas Winans began his life with mechani- 
cal toys in the nursery, and grew to be one of the 
great railroad builders of Russia. He returned to 
this country with ten millions of dollars, and used it 
half up in toys of a later date, the most famous of 
which was the unsuccessful cigar-shaped ship of a few 
years ago. John A. MacGahan was one of the fore- 
most letter-writers of our day. His description in the 
*“ Daily News”’ of the Bulgarian horrors was one of 
the most prominent influences in determining the 
policy of Great Britain, by arousing a passionate in- 
dignation against Turkey that nothing could with- 
stand. C. C. Burleigh has passed out of the public 
mind with the decease of slavery, but he was in his 
day one of the foremost of the small but marvelously 
influential band of abolitionists. 

—Representative Stephens, of Georgia, has courage 
and enterprise sufficient to furnish half a dozen 
ordinary politicians. He notifies the chairman of the 
Democratic committee in his district that if the 
caucus sees fit to drop his name and put up some one 
else in his place he will appeal to the people, and let 
them decide whether they want to be represented in 





Congress by Revolutionists. A few more of the same 
sort of Representatives would put healthy limitations 
on “‘ King Caucus.”’ 

—Scribner, Armstrong & Co. has become Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Mr. Armstrong has retired and Mr. 
Charles Scribner takes his place; Mr. J. Blair Serib- 
ner remains, as he has been since his father’s death, 
the head of the firm. Mr. Armstrong has been for 
some time in poor health, we believe, and we presume 
that this may be the reason of the change. The house, 
by its energy and the high standard of its publica- 
tions, has more than preserved the reputation which 
its founder gave toit. It has the two requisites fora 
successful and permanent work, a ‘‘ good name” and 
“great riches.” 

INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—Ought we always to do what we believe to be right, re- 
gardless of the consequences to others ? 

No! You are very often to determine what is right 
by a consideration of the consequences to others. You 
have no more right to go through life governing your- 
self by your own ideals, without considering the feelings 
and welfare of others, than a strong man has a right to 
elbow his way through a crowd, regardless of the sides 
and corns of his weaker brethren. 





In the passage, “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus and shalt believe in thine heart that God bath 
raised him from the dead thou shalt be saved,” can we sup- 
pose “ believe’ to mean simply intellectual belief ? 

The passage—Romans x., 9, 10,—is one of the many 
in the Bible which gives, in the briefest and simplest 
form, the conditions of salvation. It is parallel to 
Isaiah lv., 72 The meaning is this: if you have a living 
heart-experience of a risen Christ, not merely a belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth lived and died eighteen hundred 
years ago, not merely a theological opinion respecting 
his character and work, but a personal experience of 
Him as a risen Saviour, guiding and delivering those 
who put their trust in Him, and if you are not ashamed 
of this experience, but are willing to let others know 
that you have it—so confessing him as your actual 
Saviour among men—you shall be saved. More knowl- 
edge and a broader experience are doubtless desirable; 
but this is all that is necessary to sslvation—a con- 
sciousness of your need, an acceptance of the constant 
aid of a living God and Saviour, and a willingness that 
others shall know on what your reliance is based. 

—What should one do who believes nothing which conflicts 
with the Unitarian, Universalist or orthodox church, that is, 
one who is undecided upon the points which separate the 
churches 7? 

If we understand your question aright, you want to 
know what church such a one should join. We answer 
that the question of church membership should be de- 
termined chiefly by spiritual sympathies. You should 
unite with that church where you can get and give the 
most good. This is determined partly, but not wholly, 
by doctrinal agreement; family connections, perscnal 
friendships, and, above all, Christian fellowship and co- 
operation are also to be considered. Of course, if the 
church affixes conditions to admission to which you 
cannot subscribe you are shut out, but a state of uncer- 
tainty on the subject of future punishment will not 
shut out a layman from any considerable number of our 
orthodox churches to-day. The Presbyterian Church 
does not require any creed as a condition of Jay mem- 
bership, but simply a genuine repentance of sin and a 
sincere acceptance of Christ as a Saviour from sin; the 
Episcopal Church requires no doctrinal attainment in 
order to confirmation; there are differences in the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Churches, but an increasing 
tendency to allow departures from the creed in lay 
members, or a simplification of the creed, with, in the 
case of many, an increasing recognition of the principle 
that the Church of Christ is a school, with a curriculum 
which it undertakes to teach, but with no preliminary 
theological examination which one must pass before he 
can be admitted to it. 

—What are our reasons for believing in the inspiration of 
the Bible ? 

Impossible to answer in a paragraph, except in hints. 
1. Its unity. A library of sixty-six different books, written 
by over forty different writers, centuries apart, in different 
eras, languages, civilizations, without codperation or a 
knowledge of each other’s work; yet all teaching the 
same substantial views of God, and the same law of life, 
and pointing to the same method of salvation from sin, 
viz., through repentance and acceptance of the divine 
forgiving and helpful love. 2. Jts spirituality. Its views 
of God are not only immeasurably higher and broader 
than those of the ages in which its various books were 
written, but even higher and broader than those which 
now prevail in countries which have been under the in- 
struction of the Bible for centuries, so that it is still 
leading us up higher and higher, 3, Fudfillment of proph- 
ecy. 4. Miracles, attesting the authority of the writer 
or speaker. 5. Jts inspiring power. Its actual effect in 
giving divine strength to the tempted, comfort to the 
afflicted, light to the perplexed, and divine elevation 
not only to individuals but to entire communities. 
There is no better evidence of the inspiration of the 
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Bible than is afforded by its effect on the Sandwich 
Islands, for example. What other collection of so- 
called sacred writings has ever produced any even anal- 
ogous effect? 

—Are temporal evils and joys considered trifling by God? 

A mother hears an outcry in the yard. She rups 
down stairs with a beating heart, not knowing what 
accident has happened to her child. She conjures up a 
vision of a broken limb, or a cut finger, or an eye put 
out. It is wonderful how much a mother can think 
in ten seconds at such atime. When she reaches the 
scene of the disaster, she finds that her little one is heart- 
broken over the broken head of a ten-cent doll. Sbe 
catches up the sobbing child to her heart, und says, 
‘‘No matter; it is a mere trifle; we can easily get a new 
one.” The sorrow of the child is not a trifle to her; but 
the disaster is a trifle. So what seem to us great dis- 
asters, as we look upon them in our narrow childhood 
horizon, are seen by God to be but wifles as he looks 
upon them from the horizon of eternity. But they are 
not more trifles to him than they will be to us when we 
see life as he sees it. Weare only in the nursery now. 
We cannot judge of life till we get out of it, into the 
true life. 

—How do you explain miracles in accordance with the laws 
of nature? 

Read Bushnell’s ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural.” <A 
miracle is such an event as demonstrates the presence of 
a more than human power, and it is employed to give 
attestation to a divine message. It 1s perfectly conceiv- 
able that God should use natural law in a larger sphere 
and with results infinitely greater than is possible to 
man. Any such use is a miracle; that is, it attests the 
presence of the Divine Being. Most if not all of the 
miracles of the Bible are clearly explicable as a divine 
employment of natural law by a divine power and wis- 
dom. Take, for example, the greatest of all the mira- 
cles, the resurrection from the dead. According to the 
Bible, and the faith of Christendom, all the dead are yet 
to rise to life; in other words, there is some law of 
being, the nature of which we do not understand, which 
will, in the ripeness of time, operate to bring all the 
dead in Christ to life immortal. It is perfectly conceiv- 
able that God should call this general law into operation 
before its time, so as to effect the resurrection of a single 
individual, as a gardener uses natural law so as to bring 
out the life of the fruit or flower in the mid-winter, the 
‘* first fruits” of the general resurrection of spring. 

—Can one be too conscientious ¢ 

Strictly speaking, conscience is simply the instinct or 
sentiment which makes us desire to do what is right and 
avoid what is wrong. There is no danger that one will 
be too desirous to do right and avoid wrong. But con- 
science always acts in conjunction with other faculties. 
It may be harnessed to pride; in that case the possessor 
is sure that he is right, and is apt to be determined that 
every one shall be governed by his conscience. This 
was the conscience of the inquisitors, who were among 
the most conscientious men that the world has ever 
seen. Or it may be harnessed to approbativeness; in 
which case the possessor is conscientious, but his con- 
science makes him desirous only to do what will seem 
right to other people. Or it muy be mated with fear; 
im which case the possessor gets no comfort from his 
conscience; he is in perpetual dread of doing wrong, 
but is never inspired to do with joy right and noble 
things. It is the teaching of the Bible that love should 
be the supreme regulative faculty, dominating all the 
rest. When this is the case, and conscience acts with 
love rather than under the contro] of fear or approba- 
tiveness or pride, or any other lower faculty, there is no 
danger of being too conscientious. The real danger is 
always of being, not too conscientious, but conscien- 
tious in the wrong directions, and too little under the 
guidance and control of love to God and man. 

—How far should external circumstances be considered as 
indications of God’s will, and how far the prompting of one’s 
own feeling ” 

Both are to be taken into account. But, in general, 
obstacles to the accomplishment of a work are not to be 
taken as indications that it is God’s will tbat 1t should 
be abandoned. They are quite as often trials of our 
courage and faith; we are worthy to do the work only 
as we have the resoluteness to overcome the obstacle. 
Feelings are not to be taken into account except as they 
are brought to and bear this test: are they prompted by 
a sincere desire to do the divine will? or are they the 
result of a study—conscious or unconscious—of our 
own personal pleasure or converience? In other words, 
we need to make sure that they are the prompting of 
our higher feelings, not of our lower ones. What the 
soul feels prompted to in the hour of prayer is generally 
a good though not a conclusive guide. We are never 
permitted to abdicate our reason, and expect .o be infal- 
libly guided without its exercise. God treats us in this 
respect as we treat our children. He does not think for 
us, wher we are able to think for ourselves. He throws 
us On our Own resources, that they may be developed 
by use, and supplements them when they fail. 





LETTERS FROM 
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MY LIBRARY. 
WORK, 
( UR parson is a perpetual surprise to us all, 
He does a most amazing amount of work. 
He rarely exchanges; rarely preaches what any of 
us recognize as an old sermon; takes charge of his 
teachers’ meeting; gives what amounts to a lect- 
ure once a week; knows every family and almost 
every child in his parish; is always ready at Sun- 
day-school Conventions and Y. M. C. Associations; 
has a carpenter’s shop in bis shed and does all 
sorts of handiwork about his house, from making 
a work-box for his wife, or an easel for the parlor, 
to wainscoting the kitchen; and is engaged be- 
sides on a literary work of considerable propor- 
tions. And his neighbor, Dr. Dullard of New- 
town, can barely get through his one sermon a 
week, exchanges or preaches an old sermon for 
the second service, knows nothing avout his Sun- 
day-school, tinds very little time to call, and is 
always ‘‘too busy” to do avy work outside his 
own parish. He cannot even serve in the County 
Bible Society. 

I fell in with the parson at the deacon’s the 
other day, and, the opportunity offering, | asked 
him a question I had long wanted toask. ‘* Par- 
son,” said I, ‘* how is it you get through so much 
work? You do not look extra vigorous. I re- 
member that when you settled here some of our 
people were afraid you would break down and be 
sick on our hands. 
ing you ever since. 
on it.” 

‘*No!” said the parson; ‘‘I don’t get fat. I 
have not changed five pounds in as many years. 
Besides, I don’t know that I do any more work 
than most men.” 

‘“*More than Dr. 
tively. 

‘* Well, yes!” said the parson, smiling; ‘‘ rather 
more than Dr. Dullard, I must admit.” 

‘* How do you do it?” said I. 

‘* Are you an interviewer?” said he. 

“Yes!” said I. ‘* And I am going to report your 
answer to the readers of the Christian Union.” 

‘* Well,” said the parson, ‘‘I suppose I must 
submit to be interviewed, though there is really 
very little to tell; nothing that is not quite famil- 
iar. In the first place, my father trained we in 
the text, Whatsoever thy hand ftindeth to do, do 
it with thy might. He was willing 1 should rest 
as much as I wanted; but he would not suffer 
a lazy worker. He bad a great contempt for 
logy horses and for logy men. He never drove a 
racer, but he never would drive anything but a 
willing horse; he used to say he would rather 
walk. The world is full of men that only half use 
themselves. I am going to preach a sermon some- 
time on the text, Stir up the life that is in thee. I 
have an inherited contempt for the *‘ gentle exer- 
cise” that I hear so much commended. If I walk 
I want to get my body in a perspiration; if I study 
I want to get my mind in a perspiration. 

‘“*Then, as a means of bringing the whole of 
myself into my work, I have gradually adopted 
another principle, namely, to rest before work as 
a preparation for it, not after work as a means of 
recuperation from it. Most people, I observe, 
work till they are used up, and then rest to re- 
cover themselves. Iam persuaded that the true 
principle for an energetic man is to rest before he 
gets tired, as a preparation for labor. The minis- 
ter ought to rest on Saturday; and go into the 
pulpit full of vigor. The mother ought to go to 
bed before she is thoroughly tired out,” (at this 
point the deacon’s wife shook her head gently), 
‘“‘and accumulate energy for the morning. For 
this reason the morning hours are generally the 
best hours, becanse they are the freshest. If the 
pond has a full head of water on, the machinery 
runs easily enough and vigorously. If the water 
is low the machinery drags. My rule, though I 
sometimes violate it, is never to work except when 
I have so much steam in me that it is easier to 
work than to keep still. There is the same differ- 
ence between a worker who has a great reserve of 
force to draw on and one who can barely keep 
himself to his work by his conscience, that there 
is between a trader who has a large capital behind 
him and one who is on the edge of bankruptcy. 

‘‘Next to these principles I put one that I 
learned of Lord Brougham years ago, that variety 


The doctor bas been caution- 
And yet you seem to get fat 


Dullard?” said I, interroga- 


‘in work ‘serves the purpose of recreation. <A 





change of occupation is often just as good as stop- 
ping work altogether. I do not believe that Mr. 
Barnes was any way inferior as a pastor or 
preacher because he wrote an hour or two every 
morning on his Commentary. I suspect Mr. 
Beecher’s winter lectures have been just as good a 
vacation as going to Europe for a year would 
have been. I am sure that my systematic Bible 
studies have not hindered but have helped ime in 
my work. I can sit down to my sermon after 
breakfast just as fresh after two hours’ work on 
my book, before breakfast, as if I had lain abed. 
An afternoon of social calling is often as good u« 
rest as a ride or a row on the river. On the same 
principle a horse will travel further with less 
fatigue in a hilly than in a level country. The 
change ot muscles is a rest.” 

‘‘Is that the way you get so much carpentry 
work done?” asked the deacon’s wife. 

‘* Exactly,” replied the parson. ‘‘ My tool-shop 
is my recreation. And it is the best kind of ree- 
reation. It gives me just enough to think about 
to prevent my thinking about my sermon or my 
parish.” 

‘*T should add some other principles to these,” 
said the deacon’s wife. For the 
paused, as though he were through. 

‘“What are they?” said I. For the deacon’s 
wife’s opinions on this subject are well worth hav- 
ing. My friend, Mrs. Wheaton, has a nurse for 
each of her three little children and yet finds no 
time to read, or take part in the work of the 
church, or help in the entertainments for the 
Lyceum; and my friend the deacon’s wife, with 
no nurse at all, is always up in the latest maga- 
zines, can instruct her own children in the news 
of the day, has a class in the Sunday-school, and 
is in the foreground of every church sociable and 
village entertainment. 

‘*One is, to use all your fragments of time. Be 
careful not to cut your day to waste. Save the 
pieces and work them up into a useful patchwork. 
Some of my friends wonder how I get any time to 
read. One way is this: the deacon has put upa 
little shelf over the baby’s cradle. I always keep 
a magazine lying there. and there is a kind of 
agreement in the house that it shall not be carried 
off from that shelf. When I rock the baby to 
sleep at noon, and when I am arranging my hair 
at night, I take up that magazine. And I always 
get through Harper’s and Scribner’s every month 
in those fragments of time.” 

‘*A good principle,” said the parson. ‘‘I saw 
the other day on the steamboat three young col- 
legians. Two were flirting and talking nonsense 
with Miss Wheaton. The third was young Line; 
presently he dropped out of their company, and 
half an hour later I found him, book in hand, 
reading Lecky’s History of England. And | 
thought I could readily understand why Line 
graduated second or third in his class this spring.” 

‘* Then,” continued the deacon’s wife, ‘‘ I should 
emphasize the first half of the parson’s text, 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’ I am rather tired of the moralists’ praises 
of system. It seems to me that I know a great 
many people who are slaves to their systems: they 
spend so much time in planning and arranging 
and fussing and talking over what they are going 
to do that they have no time to do it.” 

‘* There are lots of human hens,” said the dea- 
con, sententiously, ‘‘who cackle so much about 
the egg they mean to lay that they never lay any 
egg at all!” 

‘You do not believe in laying plans, then,” 
said I, interrogatively. 

‘*T did not say that,” said the deacon’s wife; 
‘*but I believe in making plans for the sake of 
work. I suppose that is rather a woman’s rule, 
though,” she continued. ‘‘ A minister can lay out 
his work and do everything with a svstem. But 
the best way for a woman to work is to be ready 
to drop the best laid plan, and do the work that 
comes along when it comes.” 

‘* Well,” said the parson, ‘I do not know but 
there is something in your principle for all of us. 
I am sure that this week I have wasted time 
enough in trying to determine what I shall preach 
to have written a full sermon. But what shall I 
do?” 

**Do?” said the deacon’s wife, energetically, 
‘“*do? Do something, anything, but sit and wait 
and watch for a sermon that will not come. If it 
does not come to you, go on with other work: 
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study; calling; carpentering; anything. Do some- 
thing; and go to work on the sermon when the 
sermon comes.” 

‘*And suppose it does not come?” said the par- 
son. 

“Then preach an old one,” 
wife. ‘It is a chance if the 
exhausted your patience to get will not exhaust 
the patience of your congregation when it is given 
to them.” 

‘*T half believe you are right,” said the parson. 
LAIcus. 


said the deacon’s 
sermon that has 


Yours, ete., 
THE DECREASE OF COLLEGE GRAD.- 
UATES ENTERING THE MINISTRY. 
By C. F. THWING. 

LTHOUGH an apparent oversupply of min- 
A isters is constantly asserted to exist, yet the 
number of college graduates who enter the profes- 
sion is annually decreasing. Not only is the pro- 
portion of the whole number of graduates to the 
number who enter the ministry diminishing, but 
also, notwithstanding the 
population, the absolute number of college men 
who suffers in many years a 
marked and lamentable decrease. 
statistics prove the fact of this decrease in the 


general increase in 


becowe ministers 


The following 


case of six colleges; and these colleges may serve 
to represent the large majority of our three hun- 
dred and fifty colleges in both the East and the 


West: 
AMHERST. 
Per Cent. of 
Graduates 
Entering Ministry. 


Graduates. Ministers. 


3BS3-S1 .... sone Me <esennad PA seccsatue 62 
1851-0... ...... SP 2nseenes a 41 
1861-65........ Be diddeutaa Oe taneatoice 3 
BOW DOIN. 
1806-15........ PE Gatenuey  wéeaaeeew 14 
1831-40........ ae Me sbeems .. 0 
1841-50........ GE) ¢ ss aaweun a xs-vanseee 20 
1856405. eer ON saaivcbad 16 
DARTMOUTH 
1771-80........ MOE kant orate re AT 
1801-10........ BE Assvastnn el: edacdeawd 19 
1831-40..... Se” seesdass EOD -eseccecde .B0 
1841-50........ ee eee ie. avacaaeas 19 
1856-65........ We wssicuene Oe assaeean re bs) 
HARVARD. 
| ae Oe. wdenaneu EP  2tes00nce 6 
1671-80......... ee ee DD 
i SS | ren So ee 66 58 
73 | ee ne 33 
1761-70........ 422 eer 20 
1791-1800...... t- ateesebe Oe duexacase 17 
1821-30........ Se Aankeeen ML ~ sis aitshealoroteh .16 
185140... Oe auesaces re OS Ly 
1861-65........ | Me ccsscoaws 0736 
OBERLIN. 
1837-56. ....... ais sarnlatal « Oe snc weedas > 
1856-65........ TO’ -<seecees re .28 
YALE 
17OB-11 . ..6.5:..05 Me. -esssanan BO Sciswsens .70 
Le | er ar Oe “sceacddae 40 
1961-70 .......5. Be ict chcse% rere 32 
1791-1800...... _ ae ee Me dvesaades 20 
1821-30........ __ Dae Bee mntceasaa 50 
1851-60........ OD ae ks dans eer -20 
1861-65........ WE. aéinnceoe | eee 12 
These statistics need no ‘* private interpreta- 
tion.” The lesson they teach is evident. They 


indicate that the proportion of college graduates 
entering the ministry has constantly decreased in 
each decade. At Amherst in less than half a cen- 
tury the proportion has fallen one-half. At Bow- 
doin, though at the minimum in the first classes, 
it has fallen one-half in the course of a single 
generation. At Dartmouth, during the first cen- 
tury of the college, it has decreased one-third, 
from forty-seven to fifteen per cent. At Harvard 
the decrease has, during more than one hundred 
and fifty years, been constant, till at the present 
time, after an especially rapid decrease during the 
last generation, the ratio is only one-eighth of 
what it was originally. At Oberlin, preéminently 
a Christian college in its foundation and organiza- 
tion, the proportion has fallen one-half in less 
than a single generation. At Yale, too, as at 
Harvard, the decline has during a century and 
a half been, with a few exceptions, constant; dur- 
ing the first decade seven out of every ten of her 
graduates entered the ministry, now only twelve 
from every hundred choose that sacred calling. 

It is worthy of note that the statistics for the 
close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century manifest a sudden and remarkable de- 
crease in the number of graduates who became 





ministers. The decrease was oecasioned by the 
flood of French infidelity which swept over the 
country at that time. The students of every col- 
lege were more or less affected by it. So marked 
were its effects in Yale College that a ‘ consider- 
uble proportion” of one of its classes ‘‘ assumed 
the names of the principal English and French 
intidels, and were more familiarly known by them 
than by their own.’’* 

The causes of this decrease are as numerous and 
as far-reaching in their origin as those that effect 
any change in the condition of society. One of 
the principal causes, however, lies in the fact that 
many of our colleges have to a large extent ceased 
to be schools of sacred learning. They are no 
longer, as they once were, religious institutions. 
Fewer clergymen fill their chairs of instruction, 
and fewer clergymen are members of their govern- 
ing boards. In the first decades of Harvard the 
‘teaching elders” of Cambridge, Watertown, 
Charlestown, Boston, Roxbury and Dorchester 
had great influence in the government of the col- 
lege. But at the present time neither the ortho- 
doxy nor the heterodoxy of a candidate for the 
Board of Overseers has weight in determining his 
election to a body the religious beliefs of whose 
members are as diverse as those of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Rev. Phillips Brooks. At that time, 
two hundred years ago, to translate the Bible into 
Latin was the chief condition for obtaining the 
first degree; but now the religious instruction 
which the college provides is limited to the daily 
prayers in the chapel and to Dr. Peabody’s sermon 
of a Sunday. Two hundred years ago the young 
bachelor was obliged to be ‘‘of honest life and 
conversation” in order to receive his diploma. 
Now immoralhties, unless notorious, seldom debar 
him from receiving the coveted honor. With the 
disappearance, therefore, of religious influence in 
the governing bodies and in the instruction of the 
college the tendencies drawing students toward the 
ministry have steadily diminished in number and 
influence. A change of a similar character has, 
mutatis mutandis, taken place in all the older 
colleges. 

A second reason for the decrease of the propor- 
tion of graduates who enter the ministry is found in 
the circumstance that the number of college stu- 
dents who are Christians is somewhat smaller than 
it was fifty and much smaller than one hundred 
or two hundred years ago. ‘The percentage of 
Amherst students who are at the present time 
Christians hardly exceeds that proportion of her 
graduates who in the course of her first decade 
entered the ministry. The percentage of the 
present students at Yale that are professors of 
religion is about one half of the percentage of the 
graduates of her first ten classes who became 
ministers. The proportion of the Harvard stu- 
dents, moreover, who are professors is only one- 
third of the proportion of her early graduates who 
entered this calling. Seventy per cent. of the first 
graduates of Yale became ministers; at present 
only about forty per cent. of her students are pro- 
fessed Christians. Fifty-six per cent. of the early 
Harvard graduates entered the ministry; only 
twenty per cent. of her present students are recog- 
nized followers of Christ. With this decrease, there- 
fore, in the proportion of those who fulfill the first 
sine qua non to entering the holy profession the 
proportion of those who actually enter into its ser- 
vice constantly and rapidly diminishes. 

A third cause of this marked decrease is found 
in the skepticism which many college men, who 
are nominally if not really Christians, experience 
regarding the truth of certain orthodox doctrines. 
TLe doctrines around which this skepticism cen- 
ters are the eternity of future punishment and the 
divinity of Christ. These doubts spring from 
diverse conditions and assume a diversity of forms. 
The discussions that prevail regarding the rela- 
tions of religion and science, regarding the doc- 
trines of the Bible and the doctrines of evolution, 
are sufficient to foreclose the determination of 
some students to devote their lives to the study 
of those religious and philosophical principles 
which they imagine Darwin or Huxley may to- 
morrow prove to be false. Confident that the 
three-storied citadel of the Christian religion—the 
existence of God, of a future life and truth of the 
Bible—cannot be overthrown by the scientific bat- 
tering rams, they yet are doubtful but what cer- 
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tain of the outer bastions of theology may be 
obliged to give way. They will, therefore, not 
enter the ministry while many of the doctrines the 
teaching of which the profession necessitates are 
under fire. ‘The works of Bain, Spencer and Mr. 
Stuart Mill, moreover, foster materialistic habits 
of thought among many students and are, in not 
a few instances, the feather’s weight that inclines 
the balance rather towards the law or business 
than towards theology. 

The fourth and last reason that I shall consider 
for the decline in the ratio of graduates who 
become clergymen is the fact that in the Eastern 
and Central States the demand for ministers is less 
urgent than a century or a half century ago. 
The proportion of the Christians in the com- 
munity is considerably smaller than it was fifty 
and notably smaller than it was a hundred or two 
hundred years since. By the side of this decrease 
in the number of Christians has run a correspond 
ing decrease in the number of attendants at public 
worship. The people in the cities no longer flock 
to the meeting-house of a Sunday morning as they 
did in the days of our grandfathers. Every year 
the fact is becoming more and more manifest that 
the American people are ceasing to be a church 
going people. Along with this movement is oc 
curring a change in the location of cur population 
that affects the solution of the problem before us 
The population is drifting from the country and 
centering in large villages and cities. In thickly 
populated districts the services of the ministry 
are, other things being equal, far more efficient 
than in sparsely populated regions. The preacher, 
therefore, ministers to a larger congregation with 
no greater expenditure of either mental or physical 
energy than is made in the small seashore or 
mountain parish. In consequence of these 
several movements the demand for ministers in 
the East is less than in former generations, and 
the equation between demand and supply holds 
as true in regard to clergymen as to any other 
class of laborers. In many parts of the West, 
however, the demand for ministers is as urgent as 
it ever was in the Eastern States. But the re- 
ligious needs of Minnesota and Nebraska are sel- 
dom so presented to the Christian student at Har- 
vard or Amherst as to cause him to resolve to 
devote his life to supplying them. 


THE LAMB IN THE SKY 
By Mrs. 8. M. B. PLarr. 
oe Nag is a lamb,” the children said, 
Sweet in the grass they saw it lie ; 
But the baby lifted the goldenest head 
And looked for the lamb in the sky. 


Then the children laughed as they saw him look 
At the high white clouds, but I know not why; 

For (have I not read in the beautiful Book 7) 
There is a Lamb in the sky. 


THE HOLDING POWER. 
By THE REV. WAYLAND Hoyt. 

7 HEN travelers are passing along the River 
Nile in those queer boats, with their vast 
sails, which have been for ages the means of navi- 
gation on that river, it makes the greatest differ- 
ence whether the prow of their boat be turned 
from the river’s mouth or toward it. If they are 
going toward the sources of the river, bound for 
Karnak or the Cataracts, they must advance 
against the steady current setting seaward. They 
must avail themselves of every favoring chance 
and wind, or, if the winds are adverse, they must 
resort to the tracking of the boat, as it is called— 
the slow towing of it by the lazy Arab crew, walk- 
ing and growling along the river banks. It is 

slow work—creeping along up stream. 

But if they are going from the river’s sources 
toward the sea, bound for Cairo or for Alexandria, 
there is no slow tracking, there is no need that 
much account be taken of the breezes, for all the 
time, steadily flowing, bearing all things on its 
broad bosom, sets on the strong, deep current, 
hastening ever toward the ocean. That mighty 
current takes the boat in its arms and carries it 
on and on. 

Now, any one who has ever tried to live truly, 
nobly, worthily, has always found himself in the 
condition of the travelers who are beating up 
against the current of the Nile. Somehow, one 
in such a case must all the time make head against 
a tidal tendency. It is a sad fact about life that 
itis a great deal easier to float with the under- 
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lying and ever-moving current toward the wrong 
than to turn the bout of life the other way and 
keep it set and pushing toward the up-stream 
right. For right is up-stream in this world and 
not down-stream. The common tendency of 
things is from what is highest and holiest toward 
the expedient, the equivocal, the evil. 

I have read of voyagers up the Nile who were 
stuck for days in the mud, aground, who were 
beset by baffling winds and borne back by cur- 
rents, who but crept on, inch by inch, while the 
Arab crew tugged, splashing, sweating, scolding, 
pulling at the rope, by which they just managed 
to draw the vessel along the shore. There is 
spiritual parallel here. It often seems as though 
we did not, and could not, make any advance. 

Sometimes even the clear vision of the Christian 
ideal discourages us. There are times when, as 
the sun bursts through the mists, there flashes 
upon us a more shining conception of the charac- 
ter of Jesus. In the light of that we get a new 
view of our own imperfection, brokenness, weak- 
ness. A kind of paralysis falls upon our effort 
toward it. ‘‘What!” we say, ‘‘to become that, to be 
beautiful with such purity, to be lifted into such 
excellence, to become lovely with such sacrifice? 
Impossible! Such a coarse and dirty actual to rise 
into such an ideal? It cannot be!” And we feel the 
truth of that mournful verse of Schiller: 

“ Thither, ah, no footstep tendeth ; 

There the heaven above so clear 
Never earth to touch descendeth, 
And the There is never Here.” 

Then, too, the tug and strain toward goodness 
often weary. Life seems very full of trouble and 
very slight in peace. Besetting sins will still 
beset. An Irishman cut off a turtle’s head. He 
was surprised, hours after, to see the head mov- 
ing, the jaws opening and shutting. ‘‘Surely,” 
said he, ‘‘the beast is dead, but he isn’t sinsible 
of it.” So, sometimes, the sins we thought were 
slain keep up their miserable lives. The old pas- 
sion reappears; the old appetite reunites its chains; 
the old petulance frets on; the old discontent 
whines on; the old distrust fears on. With David, 
we are weary with our groaning; and that sigh of 
his articulates our own desire. ‘‘Oh that I had 
wings like a dove, that I mig.:t fly away and be at 
rest!” 

What the soul wants is some unrelaxing, all- 
propelling motive; some strong and working force 
which shall press it against the backward setting 
currents and urge it onward in the face of diffi- 
culty and danger and through hinderance. 

I have found a marvelous statement of such 
motive power in Paul’s first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. These Corinthians to whom Paul wrote 
were erring brethren. They had become defiled 
with the heathenism of their bad city; they were 
tolerating and excusing heinous sin. They had 
left fighting the devil to contend with each other. 
They were manufacturing scandal for religion. 
Paul, coming to the rescue, plants among them 
the controlling motive for the Christian life. 
That must hold them. That must compel them. 
That must unite them. That must purify them. 
That, or nothing can. But that can, that will, 
that does. 

‘*Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” The name of Christ 
means Christ himself; his person, his work, his 
love. What he is his name stands for. 

This, then, is the motive force for the Christian 
life—the name Christ Jesus; or, to put it into 
words a little more usual to our lips: I beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, for the sake of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
By A PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

_ one who entered last winter the base- 

ment of the ‘‘ Evening Post” building in 
New York between the hours of eleven and twelve 
o’clock in the morning would probably have seen 
a slight but stately old gentleman, erect in bear- 
ing and carrying with only the slightest stoop the 
burden of more than eighty-three years. At that 
hour of the morning he would most likely have 
been seen just as he was coming from the 
counting-room to take the elevator to the editors’ 
offices, ten stories above, and his quiet but dig- 
nified presence, his projecting brows, his high 
and rounded forehead, the aureola of, long white 
hair that fell about his face, and his whole aspect, 








suggesting at once the green spring and the 
autumnal glories of old age, would have been 
very certain to have drawn the attention of by- 
standers who did not know that it was William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet-editor. If the wintry 
blasts of the morging had been unusually severe 
this old gentleman would have had on a lovose- 
fitting overcoat of thin material, a soft, square 
felt hat, and, beneath, a frock coat and light- 
colored pantaloons, also of thin texture. If the 
weather were, however, only ordinarily cold his 
garb would have been the same without the over- 
coat. On the morning of which we bave spoken 
he would probably have arisen at his house in 
Sixteenth street as early as six o’clock. Then be- 
fore dressing he would have practiced such gym- 
nastic exercises as pulling himself up many times 
by the hands until his chin touched the top of his 
chamber door, a feat, without training, not within 
the powers of many strong young men. Then 
would have come a frugal and almost Spartan 
breakfast of oatmeal, without meat or coffee; and 
we should have found the old gentleman where we 
began with him in this article after a quick walk 
of two miles down Broadway, which he would 
have repeated in the afternoon up the same street 
on his way home. If the elevator had been wait- 
ing in the ‘‘ Evening Post” basement he would 
have taken it, slinking into the corner to avoid 
observation. If not, he would have ascended the 
nine high flights of slate stairs, dashing up each 
with the vigor and speed of a school-boy, and not 
averse to the wondering amusement which the 
action excited among casual lookers-on; and on 
reaching the editorial rooms he would have 
saluted the editors with a cheery ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing,” and passed to alittle room austerely furnished 
with a desk and one or two yellow chairs, where 
he usually passed the two or three hours which in 
later life he gave each day to editorial work. 

I have spoken of this rare preservation of phys- 
ical energies in Mr. Bryant because it depicts 
almost the only one of his characteristics which he 
was willing the public should see, and even in that 
hej]was not obtrusive. In all other respects he was 
simplicity itself, and what is more, a very apostle 
of simplicity. This, indeed, is the predominating 
trait with which his whole individuality is suf- 
fused—so deeply indeed that it disguises while it 
does not exclude the other salient points of char- 
acter which such a man must of necessity have 
had, though they were so fine and subtle as al- 
most to elude ordinary notice. In every relation 
and activity of life this trait, which was not 
bluntness but plainness, was carried. In his con- 
versation and in his writings he loved the plain 
old Saxon words, and for the editors he made his 
own habit an inexorable rule. About one hun- 
dred and fifty common English words in improper 
use were rigorously excluded from his paper. A 
house was never to be a residence nor a man- 
sion, the fall was never to be autumn, a gift was 
never to be a donation, two was never to be a 
couple, an end was never to be a conclusion, and 
soon. He hated all slang words, such as ‘‘bully,” 
or ‘*‘ secesh;” all French derivatives, such as ‘‘ em- 
ployé;” all empty titles, such as ‘‘ Honorable” is in 
this country, and the common phraseology of 
funerals, such as the use of casket for coffin, the 
remains for the body, and cortege for procession, 
were his pet aversion. In editorials, and particu- 
larly in editorials of a statistical or technical cast, 
embellishment had always to yield to plainness of 
meaning. In his intercourse with his editors, or 
in criticising their work, his words were few and 
gentle, but direct. He shrunk habitually from 
public display, as he did from public office, and 
even in later life when his formal public appear- 
ances became somewhat more imperative, he made 
them only after a self-conflict with his diffidence. 
Take him all in all, the record of great men scarcely 
shows one of his personality and eminence whose 
abnegation and almost contempt of his own prom- 
inence was so complete. 

But beneath this even and impassive surface of 
his unselfish nature ran some strong and positive 
currents. Some one has likened his genius, which 
developed so early and continued into the very 
sunset of his life, to a great stream bursting from 
a rock and flowing far away to the distant sea, 
neither receiving nor sending forth branches. If 
we may continue the metaphor we should say that 
as this stream might bring down in its swift flow 
certain vegetation and plants that grow in another 





clime about its source, so Mr. Bryant never out- 
grew certain strong feelings that he formed in an 
earlier age than ours. An Old Line Democrat, he 
was a fervent admirer of General Jackson, and to 
the last, while tacitly admitting the sinister influ- 
ence of his heroin shaping and promoting the evils 
of our civil service, he could endure no reflections 
on Jackson or his times. So, too, any praise 
of or even reference to the Whig Party was exces- 
sively distasteful, and was sedulously excluded 
from his paper. It has often amused his friends 
to find this genial and sweet old gentleman, who 
had, withal, a rich fund of pleasant anecdote, talk- 
ing of a dead party as though it were still the 
same living force for public evil that he consid- 
ered it in the rough political times of Van Buren 
and Polk. 

Another of the strong under-currents of charac- 
ter to which we have alluded was his dislike to 
certain men, and some of them men of promi- 
nence, whose public records have been stained in 
politics. To such he steadily refused introduc- 
tions, and once when one was pointed out at a 
public place, he shut his eyes and turned away, 
saying, ‘‘Thank God, I did not see him!” Per- 
haps we smile at this, but if we recall the great 
poet’s straightforward, honest nature, his repug- 
nance to each and every form of personal dishon- 
esty, and in particular his virile hatred of public 
vice, we shall praise the spirit that revolted 
against the laxity that in these days admits too 
often to private society the public thief. Mr. 
Bryant believed bad public morals were bad social 
morals, and he treated them both with equal 
aversion and contempt. 

The temperament of Mr. Bryant was deeply im- 
pressed by the quiet and unobtrusive tastes of the 
scholar. An ind+fatigable student and the master 
of several languages, the scope of his literary 
activity was correspondingly enlarged, and opened 
a wide realm of books which did much to stimu- 
late a dislike of controversy during the last ten 
years of his life. He often spoke of old age as 
something which should be allowed to huddle into 
warm places and not be drawn away; and we have 
no doubt that the intense and bitter asperities of 
politics forty years ago in which he was forced to 
take a part cost him many a literary pang. Yet, 
even in his declining years his interest in works of 
charity and public welfare was prompt and sym- 
pathetic. His generous aid with tongue, pen and 
purse for charitable objects, his love for works of 
temperance and his dislike of the use of spirits or 
tobacco, even in moderation, were strong parts in 
this side of his character. His willingness to give, 
in fact, sometimes made him the victim of adven- 
turers and he was followed at periods by a bevy 
of insatiate bores whose pertinacity would have 
soured a man less placid and self-contained. I 
cannot forbear, in connection and contrast with 
this generosity, which showed itself in the endow- 
ment of public libraries at his two country homes, 
to mention his way of saving in small things that 
is so often a trait of self-made New Englanders 
bred in the rigid economy of their early home life. 
Mr. Bryant, for example, used to write his edi- 
torials upon the backs of letters and on odd bits 
of paper, and his friends tell many a kindred 
anecdote to point and illustrate the habit. But 
surely one who understands rural character in 
New England will never misinterpret, as parsi- 
mony, the poet-journalist’s dislike of wastefulness. 

Finally, let us pass by certain cons;icuous char- 
acteristics of the man, such as his love of the 
high-toned and his rigid personal integrity, which 
even calumny never assailed, and come to his re- 
ligious impulses and thoughts. Sometimes he has 
been mentioned as a great man without religious 
convictions, but this grew out of the breadth 
rather than the looseness of his religious charac- 
ter. He was what we may describe as a liberal 
Christian, who pinned his faith to no single creed 
but to any creed that helped to bring men up to 
the Christian ideal of good conduct under the 
spur of an animating faith. In the last fifteen or 
twenty years of his life, a regular church-goer and 
a helper in Christian enterprise, he emphasized b y 
his works the belief that was in him. His religion 
was thoroughly practical, and I probably do not 
overstep the mark in saying that the inflexible and 
exclusive dogmas of the schools were distasteful 
alike to his intellect and his disposition. ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,” he once told a friend, ‘‘is not a science, 
it is a faith.” Again be said: ‘‘ Without Chris- 
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tianity there is no history,” and he especially 
loved a rendition of the Scripture which says, 
‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, for to 
them belongeth the kingdom of heaven.” Above 
all he abhorred the attacks of Science {upon the 
Faith as being a misdirection and perversion of 
Science itself to the detriment of human kind. 

Such was the man as Christian, scholar, jour- 
nalist and gentleman. Not « man whose person- 
ality will be impressed upon his fellow men by his 
great individuality and force but rather with its 
greut genius transfused by jgentleness, by sym- 
pathy and by that love of the natural and har- 
monious that inspires the immortal numbers in 
which he sang of nature and her works. 








BRYANT. 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


{INGING sweet songs in a tongue 
. That no one knows— 
Whether of love or hope, 
Of a babe or a rose— 
The birds come hither in spring 
When the days are warm, 
And fly when the summer wanes 
Beyond the storm. 


A messenger from the realms 
Of faith and truth, 
Where Love smiles, rosy and sweet 
In eternal youth, 
The poet cometh to bring 
The songs of the heart; 
And, alas! with the snows of age, 
He too must depart. 


Oh, Poet, nursing thy life 
At Nature’s breast, 
As close at home in her arms 
Asa bird in its nest, 
Pure, and wise, and serene, 
And living long 
Because of the fountain that flowed 
Fresh in thy song, 


Where hast thou flown in the night? 
Toa softer spring, 

Where never the storm nor the dark 
Forbid thee to sing? 

And wilt thou return in the voice 
Of earth and of art, 

And sing once more thy refrain 
To a poet's heart? 





HOW THEY SILENCED UNCLE NATE. 
By ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 
I. 
( Y ENIUSES may say what they think; children 

J must: and to the sayings of both classes the world 
gives a kindly hearing. But now and then comes along 
an everyday person who is no genius and who has put 
away all childish things save this honest thought- 
speaking: what he says is unexpected, often unwel- 
come. Such a being was ‘‘ Uncle Nate.” Fancy that a 
stray angel, belated in some errand of mercy, had mixed 
himself up ir the personality of a country blacksmith, 
originally full of whims, quirks and odd notions, withal 
a little pig-headed—then you have him. The Dead- 
ville church had him also, and it was a cause of annoy- 
ance. He came to ‘Conference Meeting” and dis- 
turbed the order thereof; not that he behaved unseemly 
or meant to be irreverent. No; when he prayed, the 
brethren often felt an uplift; but when he talked they 
were not edified, and the Deadville church needed to 
be edified—in the literal sense of the word. It had been 
disintegrating for several years. Its ruling powers 
could not agree upon a pastor; they wanted a man who 
‘* worked for love and wasall ‘ wrapted up’ in the cause.” 
One or two had been called, but declined to come, for 
private reasons, The last had openly declared that, 
‘‘wrapted up” in the cause as he hoped to be, he could not 
cover himself and five children with it as with a gar- 
ment. He wanted double the salary. The Deadville 
church regarded that man as (to state it mildly) in a 
Homeric sense, ‘‘ mailed in impudence and bent on 
lucre.” They resolved to have none of him and none 
like him, but to prove to the Church Universal that this 
church particular could, for a season, get on without a 
pastor. This might have been done if it had not been 
for Uncle Nate; he would come to Conference Meeting 
and say what he had in his mind. So it came at last to 
an open issue. 

One evening in June, Uncle Nate came out of his 
cabin by his sbop and called, 

“ Wully! Wully !” 

From a near field of dandelions rose up what looked 
not unlike a clump of the yellow blossoms, but proved 
to be the fluffy head of his grandson. Nate waited on 
the door stone; a big man, bent with years, an honest 
old face with was eyes and plenty of neat patchin 
on his coat. Willy, who came nearer, was little an 
lithe. He ‘* guessed he was made out of the bits left 
over from Gramppy,” and so you might suppose upon a 
longer acquaintance. 

‘“Wully, do you go with me to-night?” 

‘Tf they'll sing how the ‘ sunny fountains roll down 
the golden sand,’” 





‘“No, it isn’t monthly missions; but maybe it will be 
‘ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.’ ” 

‘‘Then I'll stay in the fields; it is a lonesome tune.” 

“No, no, you little sinner! Come on and I will 
start up ‘Jerusalem, my happy home.’ Will that do 
you?” 

He said it would, and pattered out on the country 
road after his grandsire; now bleating to the lambs 
scampering home through the flats, now plucking ox- 
eyed daisies and pink wild roses in the hedges—going to 
the conference meeting to be, as usual, the one attend- 
ant under fifty years of age; but be liked it in the main. 
He picked up crumbs from the Bible read, fancies from 
the brethren, poetry from the old psalm singing—did on 
a small scale what Uncle Nate did on a larger. They 
reacbed the Deadville church and slipped into its som- 
ber basement where, remote each from the other, 
silently sat some two dozen sisters and seven or eight 
brethren. Year in and year out these last sat in the same 
spot, until Willy knew just whose head had marked its 
impress on the side plastering, whose boots had worn the 
foot-stools. By and by an elder, a good deal deaf anda 
little dull of speech, read from the minor prophets and 
commented upon the bearing the remote past might have 
upon the remote future. Then they sang. Their 
hymns were very quaint, but good old mothers sang 
them whose quavering voices chimed into sweetest 
melody when you heard, as though memories of the 
cradle yo they had crooned or songs in their night- 
times of death and desolation. The brethren had no 
higher culture, but loved as well these words, saturated 
with a devotion too many a heart aspired to but fell 
short of outside of psalmody. These Deadville Chris- 
tians were surely Christians; only they belonged to one 
type told of by old Thomas a Kempis and Uncle Nate 
to another, They felt themselves ‘‘ poor servants exiled 
far from God in the land of the shadow of death.” He 
believed that ‘‘ grace led him along a way of peace toa 
land of everlasting light.” 

After the singing they called upon Brother Close to pray. 
He, good, slow-thinking man, had been getting ready 
his ‘‘ few remarks” upon the calamities of the Israelites; 
but adapting them hastily to the demand upon him he 
rehearsed their history to the Lord, for the after appro- 
priation of the listeners; and this made Uncle Nate 
wriggle uneasily; for he had not been educated out of 
the idea that prayer was petition. He struck up a hymn 
tight afterwards, and in time the current of thought 
began to drift down the ages toward modern Chris- 
tianity and practical everyday living; whereat, Brother 
Phillips arose. 

‘* My thoughts have been a dwellin’ upon the unendin’ 
mercy of the Lord. When we don’t come right up to 
requirements what a comfort to recur to the fact that 
we can’t have any righteousness of our own! A good 
deal is said now-a-days about lettin’ our lights shine. 
I ain’t so sure but that too, ah—. Well, ab—such 
modes o’ thought may eventually tend to bighminded- 
ness and spriritual pride. I have a growin’ faith in 
Christian lives that are ‘hid,’ as the Bible says. My 
mind has been impressed by remarks I heerd from a 
brother over to Crampton, the other duy. He was a 
talking about an elderly relative of hisen lately de- 
ceased—a pretty touchy old man, so to speak—in- 
firmities of age, I s’pose. The Lord had always blessed 
him in basket and store; but he was—ah—averse to 
spendin’ much and worried lest he come to poverty. A 
man of excellent principles but kind of—well—irascible 
and low-spirited. Latterly he got very rebellious, be- 
cause he didn’t see ‘his title clear to mansions in the 
skies; and was pretty considerable wearin’ to the 
family. But I want you to observe, bretheren, the 
goodness of the Lord to that lowly Christian. The 
Lord laid his band heavy upon him, and when he really 
saw that his latter end drew nigh he betook himself to 
prayer day and night; and now mark you what struck 
me as so be-autiful—be-au-tiful! The night before that 
man died, they say, he just blossomed a-ll out, like a 
night-bloomin’ cereus! Wasn’t that beautiful?” 

‘‘Humph,” snorted Uncle Nate, who could not stand 
it one minute longer, ‘*’t was, if he couldn’t have blos- 
somed out before!” 

There was a shocked silence of a minute or two and 
a little agitation on a back seat among some of the 
younger women; then, shaking himself free from 
“*Wully,” who had stuck his button-holes full of butter- 
cups, Uncle Nate proceeded to speak the truth in all 
sincerity, innocent of any thought beyond. 

‘Yes, Brother Phillips, the mercy of the Lord, what a 
thought it is! Talk about a load of sin, why, even that is 
nothing to a load of thankfulness. If our sins roll out like 
an ocean, we know God’s forgiveness is like the sky; it 
sweeps over that and far beyond. But feel this load of 
thankfulness a comin’ onto your soul and you just gasp 
because you know there’s no bigger thing to cover it 
with. if we couldn’t come right up through it and 
stand on top singin’ Glory! Glory! Lord God Almighty! 
we'd be like like babies smothered by their mother’s love. 
Yes, let’s talk about God’s mercy till we’re clean gone 
out of each other’s sight and hearin’. But this ’ere ‘ blos- 
somin’’ all out at the very last minute strikes me as 
mighty mean business. What an india rubber old sin- 
ner it must be that'll work against the Lord like that! 
Why, his hull life long to have the blessed leaven a try- 
in’ to increase in him and no show for it. The Lord, 
you say, blesses him in ‘basket and store;’ but he’s 
afeerd of poverty and se, most likely, never passes the 
basket around; and more likely than not deals out short 
measure in that very store. Now what, in the name of 
common sense, has he got any title to in heaven, that he 
gets mad ’cause he can’t see it clear? Works don’t save 
him to be sure, and if he flings himself flat on the 
Lord, at the last, he'll him carry through. But, I 
do declare now, it was stupendous mercy that he did 
let him know certain, on this side, that he would do 
it arter such sort of treatment. I tell you, brethren, 
we have got to let our light shine; and these ‘hid’ 
lives, that Brother Phillips says Scripture tells about, 
ain’t none of that last sort. I know it ain’t a ‘ vital 
spark of heavenly flame’ burning away down cellar 
in the soul, and all the upper rooms filled with every- 
day light. No! The very grandest illuminatin’ power 





a human life can possess comes right out of a ‘life 
hid with Christ in God’! What a hiding that is! A 
man that loses himself there must have his sins con- 
sumed, his self melted out of him, and, then, és be ‘ hid’ 
after all? Won’t his love and his compassion, his jo 

and his peace, make his face to shine? Won't his 
words make you know he has been with Jesus? 
When we fetch our poor lives up against such a Chris- 
tian’s as that, I reckon we won’t be excusin’ him with 
pity, and a sort of flingin’ over him a second coverin’ of 
charity. Maybe we’ll go to askin’ if a ‘ hidden life’ like 
that ’ere old miser’s wasn’t just a shriveled-up soul in 
a collapsed old body, like one dried up bean in a pod. 
I ain’t wholly disparagin’ the bean either; if there’s life 
enough in it the Lord can grow it somewhere else; but 
I am anxious to say just this here, and, maybe, I don’t 
make it plain at all: there ain’t one speck of beauty, 
to me, about living, years and years, scrimpin’, grum- 
blin’ and penny savin’, doubting the Lord, slightin’ the 
neighbors, naggin’ your own folks, and then—a half an 
hour before midnight, when you can’t possibly live till 
mornin’, a ‘blossomin’ out all beautiful.’ I don’t like 
no such night bloomin’ cereuses; and I don’t believe 
the Lord does, nuther. If they be Christians at all 
they’re aggravatin’ cretters.” So ending, Uncle Nate 
dropped gently into his seat. 

Brother Phillips was very wrathy. He had made his 
remarks to go with his pretty illustration; now he felt 
as if his remarks were not anywhere, and he wished his 
illustration was with them. No one offered to speak or 
to pray. Wully, who was getting sleepy, whispered, 
‘*Sing that wobbly-wobbly tune,” and so Uncle Nate 
innocently attempted to sing to it the words of ‘‘ How 
blest the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love.” 
Brotber Phillips did not join in the exercise; but after 
the close of the services be detained a few of the breth- 
ren and solemnly averred that Uncle Nate destroyed the 
harmony of all their ‘‘ gatherings * by making remarks 
not in accord with the spirit of the meeting. 

‘“What is the matter?” gently inquired Uncle Nate, 
returning from the door where he had stopped to lift 
Willy from the ground and put him astride his shoul- 
ders—this ride home and a voice in the hymn-choosing 
being Wiliy’s regular reward for church-going. 

‘*The matter is,” said Brother Phillips, sbarply, ‘‘that 
you are an injury to the cause of Zion here! You of- 
fend your brethren! You are a stumbling block; 
you pull down the bulwarks faster than we can build 
up!” 

‘«7?—J?” stammered Uncle Nate. 

‘* Yes, you. You turn our words back upon us until 
nobody will take a part in meeting for fear of being 
picked at. You say improper things and distract the 
mind. You've got a little more zeal than knowledge, to 
my thinking.” 

A spark as bright as any from his anvil seemed to 
suap from Uncle Nate’s eye. His grip on Willy’s leg 
tightened convulsively; then he turned and went out, 
without answering. He went down the street out into 
the suburbs, walking fast and faster until they struck 
into the pastures, where the dew lay heavy on the clover 
and all the stars were out in the sky yet pink tinted 
from the afterglow of sunset. In this place Willy, 
sitting erect, struck up, as usual, his part in a duet. 

‘“*To Him, who now for us doth plead, 


And helpeth us in all our need, 
Sing we Hallelujah !”’ 


But only countless crickets and the twitter of a sleepy 
bird or two chimed in with the child. 

‘‘ Why don’t you sing, Gramppy?” 

‘The song is notin me, We'll not ge to meetin’ any 
more, Wully.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘*They don’t want us there.” 

‘* But we needn’t leave all our singing behind us— 
must we ?” 

“True for you ; but I have to-night.” 

‘* What will they do without us ?” 

‘** Get along better, so they say and think.” 


“To Him who rose that we might rise 
And reign with him beyond the skies 
Sing we Hallelujah !”’ 
caroled the child, up aloft, breaking off suddenly to 
add: ‘‘Some otber folks want us then.” 

** Where, Wully?” 

‘‘Oh, we must find them ; they’re somewhere. Don’t 
you know, when the boy kicked me, you said, ‘ Find 
auother friend ; don’t waste time crying’? So I found 
lame Jim. He uses my legs to get posies with, instead 
of hurting me with his. he other one didn’t want me; 
but Jim does.” 

Willy had no idea of any large application of his 
remark ; it was a chance bit of his gratuitous wisdom ; 
but Uncle Nate found it suggestive. He suddenly real- 
ized how sore and angry were his present feelings ; how 
almost revengeful toward the brethren left behind him; 
so, as he trudged along the footpath through the past- 
ures, he prayed earnestly. Then it was as if an angel 
came down into the already troubled waters of his soul, 
and, immediately after, the incoming thoughts were 
made whole in a kind of sweet repetition of the old time 
miracle. 

‘* Yes, Wully,” he exclaimed, cheerily, as they now 
came out by the road near his cabin, ‘‘ Somebody needs 
us, or the Lord wouldn’t leave us here; I must look 
around for a lame Jim somewhere.” 

“‘T told you so, Gramppy, and now you might have 
been singing all along the woods and pasture. Some 
nights when J don’t want to sing you shake me up! 
You say, ‘Oh Wully, Wully! The heavens declare the 
glory of God. Isn’t all the big stars out to-night same 
as ever, and you haven’t sung once!” 

The old man pulled the boy around into his arms, 
laughing softly, as he said : ‘‘ You preach as if you were 
inspired, you baby! You'll find out some day that it’s 
only when he gets beyond the woods a body sees he'd 
better been a singin’, seeing the big stars really were all 
out. Now goto bed, you scamp, and let me see you up 
to drive the cow to pasture.” So saying, the two dis- 
appeared within the cabin door. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

The Sunday-school Lesson for this week 
being a review, we refer the readers of the 
Christian Union to the articles heretofore 
published on the Lessons, It is not easy to 
gather these Lessons into one harmonious 
whole, and we think that most Sunday-schools 
will do well to take the session for a temper- 
ance or other analogous exercise. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 
QUESTIONING AGAIN. 

Few teachers can interest or benefit by talking at a class. 
Every one may do both by questioning. To sow a seed 
you make a hole. To fix a truth, fit it in where you have 
drawn something out. 

‘Anybody can ask questions’—but not good ones. 
(Juestions must not be languid, vague, indefinite, too easy, 
or so difficult as to discourage. They must be lively, 
direct, intelligible, leading the mind towards the next 
thought. 

Careful preparation is absolutely necessary : 

1. Study each child’s mind and heart. Take the child’s 
measure, and fit the questions to him. 

2. Study the lesson. Questioning cannot take the place 
of work. Questions are sharp arrows; work is the bow. 

+. Use a consecrated lead-pencil. The questions should 
be carefully written out at home—not always to be learn- 
ed, never to be read from the paper in the class—but be- 
cause pencil-point is a famous thinker. 

+. The art of questioning well is acquired by a study of 
Bible interrogation points, study of what experienced 
teachers write or say about it, and patient continuance in 
practicing tt. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT PITTS.- 
BURGH. 
By THE Rev. LEONARD Bacon, D. D. 


~ WAS not aware that the National Council of Con- 

_ gregational churches had imposed on me the honor- 
able duty of presenting their fraternal salutations to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church; but 
that such was the fact I could not reasonably doubt 
when [ received an official certificate subscribed by 
Dr. Quint. By other considerations, as well as by the 
desire of discharging my commission, I was drawn 
toward Pittsburgh, and I arrived there in the afternoon 
of Thursday, May 16, just too late to hear the opening 
sermon by Dr. Morris, of Lane Seminary, who presided 
over the Assembly of 1875, and to whom, in the ab- 
sence of more recent ex-moderators, the duty belonged 
of inaugurating by prayer and the Word of God the 
venerable body then and there assembled. 

Too late for the sermon, I was not too late for the 
next thing, the election of a moderator. Having seen 
that operation almost half a century ago, I was inter- 
ested ip seeing it again. The method of election is 
worth describing; for, so far as I know, it is peculiar to 
that body. Nominations are first in order. Any mem- 
ber rises in his place and nominates whom he will. This 
continues as long as any member desires to nominate 
and the house is willing to hear. If only one has been 
proposed ne is of course chosen. If two or more are 
named the house must choose which of them it will 
have. Tbe competing candidates withdraw, each of 
them giving bis vote, vive voce, before going out. Then 
the roll is called, and every man in answer to bis name 
proclaims the name of the candidate whom he prefers. 
W tat advantage this method has over election by ballot, 
and why the General Assembly adheres to it through 
all changes, are questions more curious perhaps than 
useful. I confess that to me it is pleasant to see an old 
usage loyally kept up, so long as there is no harm in it 

My thoughts went back to the election of Moderato; 
in 1831. Then there were only two candidates, and the 
election was to show which of two parties was the 
stronger. Just then the two parties which had always 
existed in the Presbyterian orgavization—and which 
might bave been distinguished as the Scotch and North 
of Ireland element on the one hand and the English and 
New England element on the other—were beginning to 
be known as ‘“‘ Old School” and ‘‘ New School.” Under 
the names of *‘ Hopkinsianism” and ‘‘ New Eogland 
Divinity,” the doctrine that Christ died for all, the 
theory of the atonement as a satisfaction to general 
and not to distributive justice, and the logical distinc- 
tion between natural and moral inability, had been de- 
nounced with abherrence by such as held the older or 
Dutch theology; but more recently the ‘‘ New Haven 
Divinity” had begun to be the great bugbear, and was 
imputed very freely by Old School men, who knew 
not what it was, to New School men, however carefu] 
they might be to disown it. Albert Barnes, whose 
obnoxious serm»n on **‘ The Way of Salvation” did not 
differ perceptibly {rm the theology of President Dwight 
or of Andrew Fuller, was regarded as a daring innovator 
whose views were subversive of CUnpristianity. What 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia had done in the case of 
Mr, Barnes was to be reviewed and pronounced upon in 





that Assembly of 1831. Therefore it was that two can- 
didates, and only two, were nominated for the Moder- 
ator’s chair. Dr. Gardiner Spring was the Old School 
candidate, for though he was by blood and birth and by 
training a New England man, and though he began his 
ministry about twenty years before as a thorough Hop- 
kinsian, he had become old enough to be Old School by 
imputation. Dr. Beman was the candidate of the other 
party, and few men of that body could have been less 
acceptable to his opponents. Such was my first oppor- 
tunity of seeing the great Presbyterian machine in 
operation. Any spectator could see that the election 
was a trial of strength. I have not forgotten the evi- 
dent anxiety with which the electing voices were heard 
and counted; nor what looks there were of unspoken 
disappointment on one side and of inward exultation on 
the other, as it became evident that Dr. Bemap, odorous 
of Hopkinsianism and of co-operation with Finney, and 
suspected of complicity with New Haven views, was to 
preside over that Assembly. 

What I saw in the election of Moderator at Pittsburgh 
forty-seven years later was very different save in form. 
Dr. Francis L. Patton, Old School Professor in the 
O. 8. Theological Seminary at Chicago (if I may refer 
to these obsolete distinctions), was nominated by a 
N. 8S. member from New York. Other nominations, 
three or four, were made by O. S. men, and the only 
N.S. man who was nominated declined the honor of 
being voted for. As the voting proceeded nothing was 
more evident than that there were no parties and that 
there had been no caucus. Dr. Patton, having been 
elected by a large majority, accepted the honor and the 
labor in a graceful address, modestly intimating that 
the Assembly had been influenced not so much by any 
consideration of his fitness as by a desire to recognize 
tbe claims of the Northwest. 

At present, then, there appears to be no conflict of 
parties in the re-united Presbyterian Church. Certainly 
there is not visible, if we may judge from the aspect of 
its General Assembly, any party that perpetuates or 
represents the New School party of forty years ago. 
The reunion is complete. But in every such body 
there is always a progressive element, and over 
against it a conservative element which may become 
at any time reactionary. Always there are men look- 
ing hopefully to the future, hospitable toward new 
ideas, and zealous to make even good things better. 
Always, on the other hand, there are men looking rev- 
erently to the past and afraid of innovation. Call them 
what you may—new lights and old lights, or new side 
avd old side, or new school and old school, or by names 
not yet heard of—these opposite polarities exist in every 
religious communion, be it ever so catholic or ever so 
sectarian. , The thickest plank or beam and the thinnest 
veneer are alike in this—each has its two sides, an 
upper side and an under side. Just now the old dissen- 
sions in the Presbyterian Church are suppressed. New 
School and Ole School—or those who bore such names 
a few years ago—are reunited in such amity that they 
can hardly tell why or wherein they so lately differed. 
The reunion was possible because there were already, in 
the Old School body, so many men who wanted—per- 
haps unconsciously—more elbow-room and space to 
breathe a little more freely; and because in the New 
School body there were so many who had learned to 
care much less for any dogmatic differences between 
Turretin and the younger Edwards than for what might 
be achieved by a great ‘‘ denomination.” The progress- 
ive minds in that great denomination are not those only 
who came from the New School; nor are the conserva- 
tive and reactionary minds those only who came from 
the Old School. Every year that which was known as 
New School Presbyterianism will be more and more a 
thing of the past, like the old Whig party and the old 
Federal party in our national politics. The next theo- 
logical controversy among Presbyterians will be neither 
a return of by-gone issues nor a revival of defunct par- 
ties. 

We had a glimpse of what may come a few years 
hence. There was brought into the Assembly a pro- 
posal to omit from the Apostle’s Creed, as printed in the 
Presbyterian book, vhe clause ‘‘He descended into 
hell.” What need there was of raising that question 
just now I will not undertake to explain. No Presby- 
terian is required to say or sing the creed, or even to 
affirm its correctness ‘‘for substance of doctrine.” 
Nevertheless there are Presbyterians who deem it 1m- 
portant th t the Roman doctrine of Christ’s ‘* descent 
into hell,” somehow interpolated into that formula in 
the fourth century, should not only be explained away 
in a foot-note and in the Larger Catechism, but frankly 
expunged. What is noteworthy about the proposal is 
that it did not come from any residuary fragment of 
what was once the New School party. It was an over- 
ture from the Presbytery of Philadelphia, the veritable 
‘*mother Presbytery.” It was earnestly and ably con 
tended for by men whose antecedents and relations 
identify them as Old School, aod who proved that the 
creed with that clause io it has never been the creed 
of Christendom, but is Roman without being catholic, 





Yet the overture was suppressed by a large majority. 
Why? 

Are the authors of that overture suppressed? Will 
not they be heard from again? Will not others of like 
spirit be heard from? Did nobody see or feel that the 
proposal to strike out just one clause from ‘ the book” 
might prove to be the thin end of a wedge? Other and 
greater questions are agitatiug the Presbyterian bodies 
in Scotland. Is there not a time coming wher the 
same questions will command attention here, and will 
even make their way into the General Assembly ? 

I have unfeigned respect for the churches of that 
great confederacy which calls itself the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. They have a great work 
to do for the salvation of our country and of the world, 
and I have confidence in them that they will do their 
part. I pray for their prosperity. I rejoice in God’s 
blessings so richly conferred upon them. 


Hooks and Authors. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF JOHN 
RANDOLPH. 

The reader is perbaps surprised by the suggestion that 
John Randolph—‘‘ John Randolph of Roanoke "—had 
any religious character at all. Indeed he had little or 
none to speak of. He was a duelist, although he never 
killed his man. He was intemperate and profane. He 
was the slave of an ungovernable temper, a good hater, 
often disagreeable to his friends, and always implacable 
to his foes; a hunter of humanity, as it were, for oe 
and yet his distorted and perverted character was not 
without some redeeming traits. A number of these are 
made to appear in a volume of personal reminiscences 
lately published by Mr. Powhatan Bouldin of Danville, 
Virginia. They add a new and pleasant aspect to one 
of the strangest figures in the country’s history. 

Mr. Randolph never was married, Probably he would 
have been a better man had he been subjected to the 
humanizing influences of Lome. The loneliness of his 
cabin life encouraged the wayward impulses of his balf 
Indian nature. Yet the early touch of a devoted, pious 
mother seems never to hive been lost upon him. She 
taught him in his childhood to pray, and but for that 
teaching, he used afterward to say, he should have 
turned into ‘‘a French atheist.” A family Bible, sur- 
rounded by a number of works for and against its 
authenticity, was a prominent feature of his library. 
Sitting by it once, 1n conversation with a prominent 
clergyman, he said: 











“Twas raised by a pious mother (God bless her memory), 
who taught me the Christian religion in all its requirements. 
But alas! I grew up an infidel; if not an infidel complete, yet 
a decided deist. But when I became a man, in this as well as 
in political and all other matters, I resolved to examine for 
myself, and never to pin my faith to any other man’s sleeve. 
So lL bought that Bible; I pored over it; I examined it care- 
fully. I sought and procured those books for and against; 
and when my labors were ended, | came to this irresistible 
conclusion: The Bible is true. It would have been as easy 
for a mole to have written Sir Isaac Newton's treatise on Op- 
tics as for uninspired men to have written the Bible.” 

Mr. Randolph’s conversation, larded as it was with 
the profaneness and other moral blemishes toward 
which the social customs of his day showed too great a 
leniency, was frequently enriched with Biblical allusions 
and quotations, showing that he had indeed familiarized 
himself with the Scriptures, and knew their value and 
use. He professed to be an orthodox Christian, and in 
communion with the Episcopal Church, into which he 
was born; though he considered the Presbyterian the 
most learned of all other religious bodies. He was ex- 
ceedingly attached to his old church and its associations. 

Brusque as Mr. Randolph was on occasion, he knew 
how to behave himself reverently in the house of God. 
An amusing instance of this sense of propriety is thus 
related: 

“He once rode up to a church where the congregation had 
gathered, and services were about to begin. He dismounted, 
tied his horse, and went in, and selected a seat near the pulpit, 
and was so exceedingly devout ana solemn in his appearance 
that the minister invited him to take a seat with him in the 
pulpit, which he politely declined to do, but knelt down, how- 
ever, during prayers, and preserved his gravity during the 
whole time. When the services were concluded, he mounted 
his horse and rode off. The eyes of the whole congregation 
were upon him from first to last.’’ 

Mr. Randolph was particular in his attention to the 
religious condition of his slaves, of whom he owned 
several hundred. He frequently employed ministers to 
preach to them, avd often would emphasize the sermon 
with a few remarks «f bis own, One of these his 
homiletic supplements is thus described: 

“He dwelt on the gratitude that was due to God for his 
kindness, and illustrated by his own kindness to his servants. 
He spoke of the ingratitude shown to the Creator, and illus 
trated by their ingratitude to him. ‘My ancestors,’ said he, 
“have raised all of you, save one, whom t bought from a 
hard master for sympathy’s sake. IL have cherished and 

1 Home Reminiscences of John Randolph of Roanoke. By 
Powhatan Bouldin, Danville, Va. Published by the Author. 
Large 16mo, pp. 820. 
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nourished vou like children; I have fed and clothed you bet- 
ter than my neighbors have clothed their servants. I have 
allowed you more privileges than others have been allowed. 
Consequently any good heart would have shown gratitude 
even to me, 

* But, oh! the ingratitude of the depraved heart! After all 
my superior kindness, when I was, in very feeble health, senta 
minister to Russia, you all thought [ would not live to return, 
and you and the overseers (damn you, God forgive me) 
wasted and stole all you could, and came well-nigh ruining 
me. But come back, and I will forgive; come back to God 
and he will forgive.’” 

This outburst of passion in the midst of a religious ex- 
hortation was a striking 1Justration of Mr. Randolph’s 
singular character. An incident quite as remarkable 
for its sad pathos occurred on the morning of his death, 
June 24, 1833. He had been lying perfectly quiet in 
tis bed with his eyes shut. Suddenly he roused and 
exclaimed: ‘* Remorse! Remorse! Remorse!” the last 
time at the top of his voice, and with much agitation; 
adding: ‘ Let me see the word, Get a dictionary!” 
Ile was told there was no dictionary in the room. 

Write it down, then,” he said, ‘‘'et me see the word.” 
Tie attending physician picked upacard. It happened 
10 be o e of the dying man’s own cards, reading ‘* Ran- 
dolpb of Roanoke.” ‘Shall I write it on this card !” 
he asked, ‘* Yes.” was the reply, ‘‘nothing more 
proper.” The pregeant word was then written upon it 
in peocil. Mr. Rand Iph ‘took the card in a burried 
ma ner and fastened his eyes on it with great intensity.” 
** Write it on the back,” he exclaimed. It was so done, 
and the card banded to him again. His agitation con- 
‘* Remorse!” he exclaimed, ‘*‘ you can form no 
idea of it whatever; it has contributed to bring me tu 
but I have looked to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and I hope I have obtained pardon.” 

Let us hope that he did. 

And what became of that card? 
ing to know. 


tinued, 


my present situation; 


It would be interest- 


PHILOCHRISTUS.! 

This is # most enjoyable, and, if rightly read, a most 
protitable book. It is a study of the life of our Lord in 
the light of its own era, without the light afforded by 
the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles, and without any 
e« derived from the later creeds of the Church. 
These self-impo-ed limitations bave rendered the task 
of the author an exceedingly difficult one, avd will 
presumption in some minds that tbe book must 
necessarily be an incomplete, and, therefore, an incorrect, 
exhibit of the character and mission of Jesus. But, 
whatever we may think of the plan, within its own 
scope the book is a master-piece. It is hardly equaled 
for wide, candid and discriminating scbolarsbip; while 
its literary merit shows that it was written by one 
worthy of the fellowship of the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
to whom he dedicates the work. Nominally the work 
but it shows no trace of kinship to such 
* Prince of the House of David,” and 
other novels meretriciously using the facts of the life of 
While a thread of pure invention runs through 
‘* Philochristus,” it is the merest 


colori: 


raise the 


IS a temance, 


b oks as the 


Jesus. 
the memoirs of 


thread, holding toge:her ia graceful shape the wealth 
of the author's historical, exegetical and doctrinal 


study; so that his work may 
sbelf with our most 


claim a place on the 
useful commentaries. The con- 
versation put into the mvuths of disciples, Pharisees 
and Gentiles is largely exact quotation from the 
early writings, and throughout consistent with known 
opinions, of the various sects aud philosophies of 
that day. The sayings of Jesus not found in the 
Gospels belong to the twenty traditional sayings which 
our best critics regard as probably autheotic. The 
side-scenes are simply the weaving into pleasant story 
of well-known customs und places. The book abounds 
in gems of interpretation and illustration of texts, while 
it also contains some origina! but hardly tenable reuder- 
ings, as in the curious interpretation given tothe exorcism 
of the Gadarene demoniac. The expectation among the 
Jews of atemporal Messiah and its influence upon me: 

apprebeusion of Jesus’s spiritual ministry is, perhaps, 
too much emphasized: but, on the other hand, the 
purpose of our Lord to establish only the kingdom of 
truth and righteousness is vividly set forth. Tbe devout 
reader will be charmed with the delicacy and reverence 
with which Philochristus traces the flow of Divine 
sentiment througa the ministry of Jesus, and the honest 
faith with which he looks upoa the moral tragedy of the 
Cross. It would have been well if the author had used 
more freely the recorded miracles of Jesus; but his 
faithful dealing with the facts of the resurrection and 
ascension and the subsequent effusion of the Spirit 
acquits him of any doubt of the supernaturalism of the 
The book will hardly be welcome to those 
who do not sympathize with the growing belief in the 
gradual revelation of the mystery of His mission to 
our Lord rather than in its original plenary gift within 
the consciousness of the God-man. Nor is it at all strange 
that it has already been condemned as a dangerous 
publication by those who are in a state of chronic alarm 


' Philochristus. 
Brothers, New York, 1878. 
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at all thought which overflows the channels of the 
questions and answers of the Catechism. But this we 
may take as an indication of the real merit of the book 
as addressed to the thinking men of the day. As an in- 
spiration of love and affection toward a Christ whose 
psychological character it makes as little attempt to 
define as do the three synoptists themselves, it is scarcely 
less valuable. We heartly commend it to all who 
love to study the life of Jesus from all sides, and do 
glory of his character and work as de- 
pendent upon the exact metaphysical standpoint from 
which it is viewed. 


not regard the 


“The Cadet Button” is a novel delineating American 
army life on the plains, largely in Manitoba and the Yellow- 
stone country. The author is Frederick Whittaker, who 
wrote the hfe of Gen, Custer. From a literary standpoint 
the work is not of a high order, but it deals with new and 
fresh scenes which are interesting in themselves, and treats 
the Indian question in a way that is timely and suggestive. 
(Sheldon & Co.) 

“The Last Times,” by Joseph A. Seiss, D. D., author of 
the ** Miracle in Stone,” has reached a seventh edition, be- 
ing first published in 1856. To those interested in the 
prophecies, and particularly those upon which the doc- 
trine of the second coming of Christ is based, this work 
will afford food for thought; and that there are many 
such the issue of this seventh edition by Lippincott & Co. 
would seem to demonstrate. 

Why the 
Srawne,” 
months, showd be published at all does not clearly appear 
unless it is to satisfy a morbid appetite for personal gossip, 
which is perhaps keener now than when Keats lived and 
the letters were written. That Keats never meant them 
to be seen by more than one eye is obvious from the fact 
that in sending them to their destination he took every 
precaution to shield them from prying observation—going 
even so far as to forward them under cover to Miss 
Brawne’s mother. That the recipient or her family should 
h.ve allowed them to become the property of tbe public, 
and thereby expose the sensitive emotions of the dead 
poet to the vulgar argues a sickening heartless- 
ness toward him and a very limited sense of even the 
commonest proprieties of life. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 


‘Love Letters of John Keats to Fanny 


which have now been published for two or three 


stare, 


Those who have followed ‘* Our Folks at Poganuc” from 
week to week in the columns of the Christian Union, or 
are now reading it as published by Messrs. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert with the title *‘ Poganuc People,” will not need 
to be told that Mrs. Stowe’s pen retains all its early charm. 
In jnone of her books is the character drawing more skill- 
fully done or the scene painting more tender and pictur- 
esque. With less plot, perhaps, than the ‘ Minister’s 
Wooing” or ‘ Oldtown Folks,” this later story, written 
in the same vein and describing kindred scenes, is none the 
less fascinating or complete. If the pictures which it 
presents seem detached they yet harmonize with one an- 
other, while the motive—the development of a pure, trans- 
parent and symmetrical nature amid the bleak and rugged 
surroundings of early New England life—is clear and con- 
sistent throughout. No one has read, or can read, the 
book without being more than pleased, and without 
learning those lessons of large-hearted charity and Chris- 
tian devotedness which, beginning with ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Mrs. Stowe has never failed to teach. 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati and 
New York, publish an ** Eclectic Educational Series” which 
appears to be extensively used in Western schools. Prof. 
Sidney A. Norton, of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, has prepared the text-books on Physics and 
Chemistry, of which the latter lies before us. It is a neatly 
printed and illustrated volume of three hundred pages, and 
seems well arranged for purposes of class-instruction. 
Prof. Norton employs a little of every kind of chemical 
notation, but adheres in the main to the dualistic system 
of Berzilius, though he takes pains to explain the princi- 
ples of the others. We suspect that teachers of inorganic 
chemistry and its application in the arts find the Berzilian 
notation by far the simplest and most convenient in the 
laboratory, though it fails to represent many of the most 
important chemical laws and relations. These modern 
conceptions are not easily stated in elementary works, as 
Prof. Norton’s chapter on chemical philosophy sufficiently 
indicates. His own wise advice to beginners is to get hold 
of the facts first, and postpone the study of the more com- 
plicated theories. 

J. Norman Lockyer’s ‘‘Studies in Spectrum Analysis” 
forms the twenty-third volume in Appleton’s ‘ Inter- 
natioval Science Series.” It is not a complete treatise on 
the subject, nor do we think that a reader unacquainted 
with the would find it perfectly clear, al- 
though Mr. Lockyer devotes a good deal of space to an 
introductory exposition of the theory of light, couched in 
that colloquial, almost juvenile style which English popu 
lar scientists so much affect. ‘* Let us find a piece of tran- 
quil water and drop astone init. What happens? A most 
beautiful thing, full of the most precious teachings.” This 
is the beginning of the explanation of the wave-theory, 
which, as may well be supposed, soon gets beyond the 
childlike simplicity with which it commences; anu the 
familiar way in which molecules *‘ clash” and ‘“ swing” and 
‘*encounter,” and are ** torn asunder” and are “built up” 
does not redeem the exposition from fluorescent obscurity. 
But the book grows clearer as it becomes less elementary ; 
and such chapters as that on spectrum photography will 
be found very satisfactory and suggestive. We notice on 
page 32 a curious error, by which the indigo rays of the 
spectrum are placed beyond the violet 


spectroscope 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The Cruikshank original drawings and etchings sold 
for very instances for prices that 
were very large. 

—F. Warne & Co. have published a new and illustrated 
edition of ** Walton’s Complete Angler,” with notes by G. 
C. Davis, and other valuable accessories. 

—The first edition of Mr. Smiles’s ‘*‘ Life of 
George Moore,” an eminent English merchant and philan 
thropist, was sold on the day of publication. 

—A Goethe Society has been founded at Vienna, whose 
object will be to gather a Goethe Library and to issue good 
and cheap editions of Goethe’s works at a low price. 

—Dr. Rudolph Buddensieg, of Dresden, has transcribed 
about two thirds of all the original works of Wiclif still in 
manuscript, and is 
whole. 

—Among recent additions to the British Museum is a 
collection of 1,417 drawings illustrative of the manners and 
customs of the Chinese at the 
highly finished in water-colors 

—Pope and Collins will be the 
Riverside Edition of the British Poets, and a Chaucer, 
which never belonged to the original set, will be added, 
under the editorship of Mr. Arthur Gilman. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons announce for immediate publica- 
tion: ‘Sibyl Spencer,” a novel, by James Kent, author of 
‘The Johnson Manor;” * Six to One: a Nantucket Idyl,” 
by a new author; and *‘ The Crew of the Sam Weller,” by 
John Habberton. 

—A useful and important little volume will soon be pub- 
lished by Alfred Martien, Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ The Law 
of Marriage, Divorce, Breach of Promise, and Rights of 
Married Women” in the United States, with an account of 
the marriage customs of foreign countries. 

—The temains of H. B, Smith” (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.) have been reprinted in England by the Longmans, 
and the ‘‘ masterly essay” on Emmons makes the ‘* Acad- 
emy” wish that Prof. Smith had left a critical history of 
the *‘ little known” movement initiated by Edwards. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce that they 
will publish this month Dr. Ghislani Durant’s last work, 

‘ Horseback Riding, From a Medical Point of View.” The 
book explains the mechanism of horseback riding and re- 
views its physiological, therapeutical, and hygienic effects. 

—Rev. Joseph Cook’s ** Monday Lectures 
published in parts in London. The London “ Literary 
World” remarks that he theories of our 
modern philosophers in a popular and telling form, but it 
can hardly be said with the authority of profound knowlj 


good prices; in some 
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preparing for the publication of the 


present day, some being 


next additions to the 


” are now being 


‘criticises the 


edge.”’ 

—There was suld in London, the last days of May, a 
library containing first editions of Coleridge, Blake, God- 
win, Mary Wollstonecrait; first editions of upwards of 
three hundred volumes by or about Lord Byron; a choice 
collection of Shelleyana, comprising books, manuscripts, 
autograph letters, etc.; and various other treasures. 

—Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the art critic and painter. 
has written a paper on “* Photograghic Art in Europe,” 
which will appear in the * International Review” for July, 
In the same number, Mr. Charles Gindriez, the French 
architect, will describe the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Karl 
Blind is writing for the *‘ International” a series of articles 
on *‘ Russia of Old and Now.” 

—It was stated at the Phillips Academy dinner that there 
have been issued from the *‘ Andover Press” within the 
last seventy years 255 octavo books of about 500 pages 
each, composed by forty professors in the seminary, which 
have had a sale of four hundred thousand copies; while six 
of the wives and daughters of these same professors have 
written 200 books whose sale has reached over a million 
copies. 

—The *‘ Contemporary ” and ‘* Nineteenth Century ” for 
June are both at hand from the Willmer and Rogers News 
Co. In the former, Canon Farrar has a paper entitled, 
‘* Eternal Hope: a Reply to Many Critics.” In the latter, 
a noteworthy paper is, ** The Past, Present and Future of 
Turkey,” by Midhat Pasha, Other articles on vital topics 
by the foremost writers of the time make these periodicals 
necessary to those who would keep up with the drift of in- 
telligent public sentiment. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[The receept of all new punlicatwns delivered at the Edite 
orial Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earlwst 
subsequent issue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. ] 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. 
Abbott, Lyman, ‘* The Gospei According to Luke.”’ 

A. 3. Barnes & Co. $1 50 
-oe. o-Putnams. 100 
Cong. Pub. soc. 


Price. 


Alden, W. L., “ Shooting Stars.’’.. ge0eus 
De Forest, i. 5., Forgiveness First. ‘once 
‘The Deserter. 
ox «Yonseved My Life. was ¥s ry 
x ily’ sb oy My ....Authors’ Pub. Co. 35 
Mine fr, a. ~ a D.. ‘The Oid Forts Taken.” 
Universalist Pub. House. 
Montgomery, Fiorence, * Seaforth.’ L ippine otts. 
* Ouida,” ** Frie sndshiy heres e<lude® 24 606s peerdnaneapess 1w 
Peebles, J. M., M.D.,"° Budahism and ( hristianity.’ 
J. Burns, London. 
“Christ the Corner Stone of Spiritualism.” 
3urns, London 
*The Last Century ons Songregationalism.’ 
. M. Stuart, Printer 
“The Prince of Wales’ Ait . 


Patton, W. W., D.D., 


Russell. W. H., 
R. » Worthington. 3 00 
Russell, Dora, * Footprints in the Snow.” : Loring. 50 
* second Lnternational 8S. 5s. Convention. 
Exec utive ¢ ommittee, aeingion. 
“The Hand- book of Mount Desert. 3 V hittaker. 
Vaughan, Frank, * Kate Weathers. BP ey 1 50 
Walker, William, * The Christin Sabbath * Cong. Pub. soe 
vood. Mrs. Henry, * The Last Wil ° of eversons. 50 
“ Orville College.” ” 
We have also received current numbers « of the following publi- 
cations 
Atlantic, Catalogue Carleton College, Congregationalist, Church 
of scotiand Mis-. Kecord, Complete Preacher, Contemporary Re- 
view, Dwight’s Journal of Music, Evangelical Christendom, Guild 
Meworlal Home Report, Journal of Inebriety, Library Journal, 
Living Age, Lippincott, Manufacturer and Buiider, Missionary 
Record, Nineteenth Century, Puacitic School and Home Journa 
Primary Teachers’ Monthly, The New Churen, The Jewell, Wide 
Awake. 
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Acligions News. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 


ENGLAND.—Mr. Newman Hall’s new Pulpit.—The gifts 
of congregations to their ministers are ordinarily of a port- 
able form. Fora church to give its minister a pulpit is 
hardly so much a present to him as to itself. And yet in 
the case of the Rev. Newman Hall, whose congregation 
have just given him this rather novel testimonial, it seems 
to be highly valued. At the presentation meeting Mr. Hall 
declared there was no form in which they could have 
better expressed their love towards him. No gift to him- 
self personally would have given him so much gratification, 
and although some might say it was only a gift to the 
church, still no one could suppose that such a gift as that 
could have been subscribed for and erected without some 
mixture of personal love to the pastor to whom nominally 
it had been presented. The pulpit is an artistic piece of 
work, chiefly of marble, and bears this inscription: 

“This pulpit was erected by the congregation in loving 
recognition of the labors of their pastor, 

THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B., 
by whom the greater part of the funds for the erection of 
this church and the adjoining hall were obtained, and to 
whose faithful ministry, under the Divine blessing, they at- 
tribute the prosperity of the church and its institutions. 


May 22, 1878. 
*We preach Christ crucified.’ ” 

ScoTLanD.—The General Assembly of the Established 
Church at latest reports had taken up several subjects of 
more or less general interest even to readers on this side the 
water. Among these was the state of morality in Scotland 
as presented in the report of the Committee on Christian 
Life and Work. In this it was stated that from 38 par- 
ishes, of which 27 were Highland, the gratifying account 
was sent that there was little or no licentiousness to report. 
From 172 parishes the report was that vice existed only to a 
limited extent, and was decreasing; while 400 returns used 
terms which indicated that the condition of matters was 
very lamentable. The most unfavorable returns came from 
the northeastern and southwestern counties. As to church 
going, it was noticed that in agricultural districts, except 
in the case of young farm servants, the total neglect of 
the ordinances of the church was exceedingly rare. But 
in cities, large towns and mining villages, ministers re- 
ported that a considerable number of the people were 
living entirely apart from the Christian Church, and a 
great many of them who are church members. Among 
the means best fitted to promote church attendance, house 
to house visitation was reported to be the most effective 
and important agency. Another subject of importance 
before the Assembly was the subscription required from 
elders to the Confession of Faith—an obligation which every 
year it is proposed to relax. On this topic there was a lively 
discussion. It was substantially held by those favoring 
the movement that there were thousands of elders, good 
men all of them, who had never read the Confession of 
Faith, and who, if they read it, could not understand it; 
and that by insisting on a profession which was known to 
be insincere, or if sincere was ignorant, which was nearly 
as bad, the church was doing nothing to secure the main- 
tenance of sound faith among the people, but rather was 
teaching them or forcing them to regard these obligations 
with indifference, and was even opening the door to in- 
fidelity. On the other hand it was maintained that the 
proposal, though at first only to alter the formula on be- 
half of elders, could not rest there. It would in no long 
time be asked if elders, who sat and voted with ministers, 
and had equally a voice with them in discipline and cases 
of heresy, were to be freed from the present formula, why 
should ministers continue to be bound? And there would 
be ground for so asking. If men were to meet on terms 
of equality, why should one be free and another be bound 
to adopt a formula requiring him to acknowledge as true 
the Confession of Faith? The latter view seemed ‘to pre- 
vail and the overture recommending the relaxation was 
dismissed, through by a vote which showed some gain 
among the adherents of the movement over that of last 
year. 

The Constitutional Party in the Free Church of Scotland, 
which is the name by which Dr. Begg and his coadjutors 
who want to re-establish that body are known, have come 
to the front in the Free Church General Assembly with a 
resolution holding that ‘‘ a regard to the glory of Christ, as 
‘Governor amongst the nations,’ the good of our country 
and of the world, as well as to our own consistency as a 
Church, require that we should discountenance the present 
Disestablishment agitation.” This resolution, which pre- 
sumably was only a preliminary step to some more affirm- 
ative action on the part of the Constitutionalists, received 
but fifty votes. Another resolution, offered by the opposite 
party, of which the substance is below, was adopted by a 
vote of 404 to 134: ‘‘(1) That the assembly do not regard 
the maintenance of an ecclesiastical establishment as, in 
the present circumstances of this country, the appropriate 
means of fulfilling the State’s obligations in this respect. 
(2) That the connection subsisting between the Church now 
established and the State is wholly indefensible, and ought, 
with as little delay as possible, be brought to a termina- 
tion.” Taking this as a test, Dr. Begg does not seem to 
represent any considerable element in his church. 


The proceedings in Prof. Robertson Smith’s case are dis- 
cussed on our editorial page. 





GERMANY.—The Chaplain to the Imperial family, M. 
Baur, preached recently before the Emperor a very out- 
spoken sermon on the state of morality, or rather of im- 
morality, in Prussia. We quote an extract: 

“ Affection, faith and the Word of God are now unknown 
in this country,”’ the chaplain said, “tin this our great Ger- 
man Fatherland, which formerly justly was called the fhome 
of the faith. What formerly was considered generous and 
noble is now looked upon with contempt, and theft and 
swindling are called by the euphonic word * business,’ leading 
merchants openly declaring that some transactions are bor- 
dering on felony. Marriages are concluded without the 
blessing of the church—concluded ‘ona trial,’ to be broken if 
found not to answer. We still have a Sunday, but it is only a 
Sunday in name, as the people work during the church hours 
and spend the afternoon and evening in rioting in the public- 
houses and music-halls; while the upper classes rush to the 
races, preferring to hear the panting of the tortured horses 
to hearing the Word of God, which is ridiculed in the press 
and turned into blasphemy in the popular assemblies, while 
the servants of God are insulted daily.” 


A fresh church difficulty has arisen in Berlin. There is 
now a second church, that of St. Philip, whose parish 
board has elected, by 23 votes against 7, a pfarrer of the 
Rationalist school. He is the preacher Bahnsen, of Arol- 
sen, and was once before elected to an important post in 
Hanover; but the National Consistory vetoed the nomina- 
tion. 


The Old Catholics and Celibacy.—The Bavarian dele- 
gates’ meeting of Old Catholics at Munich, on the 30th ult., 
decided to vote at the coming synod against the motion 
for the abolition of clerical celibacy. In the Bonn Synod, 
which met June 14, the same subject was discussed, and a 
resolution adopted in favor of marriage of the clergy. 


AT HOME. 

The Church of the Incarnation, N. Y., is to be added to 
the emancipated list. Within a few weeks, by the earnest 
effort of the pastor, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, its debt 
of $48,000 has been entirely extinguished. 


Pilgrim Chapel, Brooklyn, by which name the thriving 
mission of Dr. Storrs’s church is known, finds its present 
quarters in Warren street altogether too strait, and has 
broken ground in Henry street, corner of Degraw, for a 
new edifice. The building is designed by Mr. J. Cleveland 
Cady, and will be built of Philadelphia pressed brick and 
Belleville stone. Its cost is estimated at $20,000. 


The Dunkers’ Camp Meeting.—The German Baptists, 
generally known as Dunkers, and numbering as a sect some 
60,000 members, were assembled last week to the number 
of 20,000 at North Manchester, Ind. This gathering is 
their annual national meeting, and brings together dele- 
gates from all parts of the country. As members of 
society they are distinguished by their peculiar dress, 
which resembles that of the Quakers. As Christians they 
are earnest and sincere, and hold to the strictest interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. 


Dr. George F. Seymour, Dean of the General Theological 
Seminary in this city, was consecrated last week in Trinity 
Church, N. Y., Bishop of Springfield. Ten Bishops and 
nearly 200 clergymen were present. The ceremony was 
very elaborate and lasted from eleven o’clock until three, 
Bishop Potter presiding and Bishop Lay, of Easton, preach- 
ing the sermon. In the course of his remarks Bishop Lay 
took occasion to testify to Dr. Seymour’s soundness in doc- 
trine. ‘‘ His teachings,” the speaker declared, ‘‘ have been 
in direct accord with God’s laws and the teaching of the 
most eminent doctors in the church.” 


Congregationalists and Presbyterians in New Hamp- 
shire are on the friendliest terms. The churches of these 
denominations forming the Rockingham Conference held 
last week, at Portsmouth, their annual meeting. The ex- 
ercises comprised reports of the state of religion in the 
churches, which were generally favorable, and papers on 
various topics; among them one by Edward P. Kimball of 
Portsmouth, on ‘‘ What is the Best Method of Raising 
Money for Benevolent and Parish Purposes?’ and another 
on ‘Christian Morality,” with special reference to fidelity, 
honesty and truthfulness in business relations. 


St. Barnabas’s House is to have a new edifice at No. 306 
Mulberry street, N. Y., of which the corner stone was laid 
last week by Bishop Potter. Its cost, estimated at $17,000, 
will be defrayed by Mrs. John Jacob Astor. The building, 
when finished, will be a substantial brick edifice, 54 by 81 
feet, and five stories high. It will contain a chapel on the 
first floor; above will be reading-rooms and bed-rooms for 
those whom the charity proposes to assist. To this house 
a workingwoman may take her children during the day 
and leave them in charge of the Sisters while she is at 
work. The children will be taught and fed; the mothers, 
if able, will be expected to pay five centsaday. This is 
practical beneficence. 


The Seventy-second General Synod of the (Dutch) Reform- 
ed Church in America was held in Utica beginning June 5. 
The report of the Committee on the State of Religion con- 
tained the following statistics: Number of churches, 503; 


ministers, 542; members, 79,413; Sunday-schools, 648; 
scholars, 77,203; total contributions of the year, $295,798. 
All 6f these figures show some increase over the preceding 
year. The Rev. Dr. A. P. Giesen was elected Vedder lec- 
turer for 1880, and the Rev. Dr. Hartranft, the lecturer for 
1879, was requested to withdraw his resignation. In a dis- 
cussion upon Sunday-school work, the Synod called the 
attention of teachers to the danger of ‘‘ Lesson leaves” 
usurping the place of the Bible. 


Joseph Cook on Communism.—In the course of a lect- 
ure given last week at Chicago the Rev. Joseph Cook re- 





marked that Communism was not to be feared in this 
country except as the labor strikes give it opportunity. 
The distinction between red and white republicanism was 
this: one held that every man must be paid according to 
his needs; the other held that every man must be paid 
according to his deeds. On account of the flexibility of 
American society, the rich and the poor easily change 
places, and, therefore, in the United States, the cause of 
the poor man was every man’s cause, and the cause of the 
rich man was every man’s cause. This is good common 
sense which the “ agitators” would do well to learn. 


Why a Chicago Pastor Resigns.—The Union Park Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, recently reduced the salary 
of its pastor, the Rev. D. W. Vandeveer, from $5,000 to 
$4,000 without, as it seems, previously notifying him of 
their purpose—the reduction to take effect within four 
days. In view of this action Mr. Vandeveer, on Sunday 
morning May th, read a letter to the congregation convey- 
ing his resignation as their pastor. A meeting of the 
church was held on the Wednesday evening following, at 
which, amid considerable excitement and by the very close 
vote of 125 to 112, Mr. Vandeveer’s resignation was accept 
ed. The younger element in the church, by whom Mr. 
Vandeveer is highly esteemed, are indignant at the treat- 
ment he has received, 


St. Ann's Jubilee.—There was a jubilee meeting in St. 
Ann’s, Brooklyn, last Friday evening, the occasion being 
the emancipation of the church from debt. Mr. Cutting 
had handed over his check for $70,000 the day before, and 
the last $1,200 had been assumed by Mr. Thos. Messenger, 
President of the Brooklyn Bank. The church at the meet- 
ing was richly decorated with flowers and Sunday-school 
banners. Upon the chancel rail appeared the word ‘ Free,” 
in large floral letters. In the chancel were seated fourteen 
clergymen, and thirty-seven others occupied the front 
seats. The attendance was very large. Bishop Littlejohn, 
who also presided, made the first address, as the represent- 
ative of the Diocese of Long Island, and he was followed 
by the Rev. Drs. Hall and Snively, of Brooklyn, and Henry 
C. Potter, of this city. 


Andover Notes.—Dr. Barbour, of Yale College Church, 
is to preach the Baccalaureate at Andover, Sunday, June 
23d, and to address the Porter Rhetorical Society on Wed- 
nesday of the same week. The anniversary exercises will 
be on Thursday, June 27. The Religious Inquiry and 
Porter Rhetorical Societies hold their united anniversary 
on Tuesday evening of the same week.—Mr. Pearse Pinch, 
of the senior class, accepts the call to South Natick; Mr. 
Teemster goes to South Franklin and Mr. Mills to Candia; 
Wm. D. Love, Jr., is called to Lancaster—all in Massa- 
chusetts. Messrs. Love and Richards, of the middle class, 
were licensed to preach by the Woburn Association, May 
2ist; Messrs. Karson, Potter, Riggs and Thwing by the 
South Suffolk, on June 3d; also Messrs. Blakeslie, Dickinson 
and Leland by the Suffolk West on June llth; on the 
same date Messrs. Bradford, Denis, Richardson and 
Wright by the Andover Association. Mr. Dickinson, of 
the middle class, is to supply the pulpit of the First Church, 
Augusta, Me., during the absence in Europe of the pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Ecob. 


Mr. Miller Withdraws.—The Rev. John Miller, whose 
case was decided adversely by the General Assembly, has 
written a letter to the Presbytery of New Brunswick an- 
nouncing his withdrawal from the Presbyterian Church. 
The following extract summarizes the case from Mr. Mil- 
ler’s point of view: 

“T believe the Trinity to be a superstition, and to be that 
part of Arianism which the Nicene Fathers failed to reform 
away. Butas the Deity of Christ is preserved inviolate, and 
the ‘ Confession’ only obscures but does not subvert the doc- 
trines of Grace, I have considered the superstition not a vital 
one, end have struggled hard to keep my place in the church, 
treating my divergence as my brethren treat theirs, as not 
forbidding my accepting the ‘Confession’ as ‘the systeni of 
doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” My Presbytery, 
Synod and Assembly have rebuked this attempt, and made 
that vital declaratively which I had thought otherwise. A 
superstition may be made vital by the worship paid it by the 
authoritative voice of the church. My purpose, therefore, is 
thoroughly answered in carrying up my appeal. If the 
Trinity is vital to the ‘Confession’ (and the Assembly has the 
declarative right, see Form of Goy.: Ch. 12. Sec. 5), then I 
ought to be content with my exclusion from the Presbytery.” 


As yet he is not prepared to say what other communion 
he will join. Action on the letter was postponed by the 
Presbytery until its next meeting. 


The New England Society of Friends began its annual 
meeting at Newport, R. L., beginning June 14th. Last 
year it was held at Portland, Me., a startling innovation 
upon the practice which had existed among the Friends 
for two hundred years of assembling at Newport. The 
plan, however, worked so poorly that it will probably not 
be tried again. At Newport quite a revival has been in 
progress during the winter in which representatives of the 
Catholic, Methodist, Episcopalian, Unitarian and Baptist 
bodies have confessed their faith among the Friends. 
Singularly enough, in this work the members of the society 
have broken loose from many of their peculiar customs, 
and have allowed singing and a free and full conference 
upon the subject of religion, the meetings in many in- 
stances resembling those peculiar to the Methodist denom- 
inatin. At the business meeting, June 15th, reports were 
read from the various quarterly meetings in New England 
showing that the society is growing slowly, there being a 
gain during the past year of thirty-nine. The present 
membership was reported to be 4,446. The same evenin 
a temperance meeting was held, and the society extende 
an invitation to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and to the public in general to be present. Moody and 
Sankey hymns were sung. 


For Gleanings see page 527. 
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Vistror to Sunday-school, addressing the 
children: “ What is the ostensible object of 
Sunday-school instruction ’”’ No answer. 
Visitor: *‘ What is the ostensible object of 
Sunday-school instruction ”’ No answer. 
Visitor: **What is the ostensible object of 
Sunday-school instruction *’ Small boy (ina 
feeble voice): * Yes, sir.” 


Knox has been steadily extending his 
wholesale trade, until he bas now agents for 
the sale of his matchless Hats at all the promi- 
nent points throughout the country, thus 
maintaining his position as The Hatter. He 
has introduced bis Summer style of GENTLE- 
MEN’S HAtTs, and gratifying selections can be 
made in this City aft No. 212 Broadway and in 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. His last production 
is decidedly a beauty. 

PRACTICAL illustrations are not wanting of 
England’s prowess on the A dispatch 
brings the startling intelligence that an En- 
glish war vessel has captured the entire Sa- 
moan navy; to wit: one small boat. The 
United States should be warned in time, and 
hasten to take precautionary measures. Let 
our navy be drawn up on shore out of bharm’s 
way.—[Washington Star. 


seas, 


The Art of Photography has made 
large advancement during the past ten years, 
and as a result the spirit of emulation among 
the profession has done much to ensure care- 
ful and thorough work. The pleasant parlors 
of Duryea’s Photograph Gallery, 253 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, will bear witness that all the 
taste and artistic skill is certainly not con- 
fined to New York alone. The well-lighted 
rooms and the clear and well-defined work on 
exhibition demonstrate clearly that 
work has been done there. The prices, too, 
are reasonable and placed within the reach 
of slender purses. The gallery has recently 
been fitted up, and the portion that was de- 
stroyed by fire has given place to the 
modern improvements. 


good 


more 





LADY JONEs-—* And so you went to Venice? 
Saw all the sights—St. Mark’s ‘and the lions?” 
Mrs. Crammer—“Oh, yes, the dear old lions! 
We were most fortunate the day we were 
there. Arrived just in time to see the noble 
creatures fed !’’—[Funny Folks. 


WOMAN cannot live alone in a big hotel. 
Her nature’s Stewartiess.—| Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 


Mme. A. Bentley, 428 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn, announces an elegant display of Spring 
and Summer Modes. Mme. Bentley’s taste in 
the selection of goods is well known. Her 
materials are of the finest quality and her 
designs novel and attractive. Nothing adds 
so much to the personal appearance as becom- 
ing head gear, and this Mme. Bentley is pre- 
pared to furnish. Ladies who do their shop- 
ping in Brooklyn will do well to give her a 
call. 





ALAS! the book agent and lightning-rod 
man will not visit the Paris Exposition. They 
will remain right here in Bridgeport, and ply 
their sweet trade and whisper their seductive 
tales in the ears of a desperate but helpless 
populace. The Paris Exposition is generally 
regarded as a failure in this section.—| Bridge 
port Standard. 


Ladies and Gents Don’t Suffer torture 
with a boot cr shoe which does not conform 
to the shape of the foot. The Macomber 
Patent Last is modeled after the foot, and 
shoes made on it must give comfort. F. Ed- 
wards, 166 and 168 Atlantic Av., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He has the sole right for Kings County 
to manufacture these shoes. 





HEREAFTER it should be known as “ Sing- 
singati.’’—[Rochester Democrat. 





The most refreshing tollet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing tbe hair and relieving headaches. 
ete. Price $1. At all Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
x. Z. 


WuHom did the 
sweet-tart, 


pastry-cook His 


of course. 


marry ? 





One ot the greatest luxuries 
isa pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. Toour 
lady readers we recommend J. & E. ATKIN- 
son’s Rose, White Rose, and Violet Powder. 





THERE is a wag in every household where a 
dog is kept. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Introduces Professors, Lecturers, 


Princi- 


pals, Tutors, Governesses and Teachers for 
every department of instruction. 
Young gentlemen wishing to prepare for 


Fall examinations can be guaranteed a thor- 
ough preparation either at their own homes 
or at an attractive summer home of a tutor. 

Families going abroad can be accompanied 
by Companions, Tutors or Governesses of the 
highest reputation and ability. 

Parents can receive such information about 
good schools as will enable them to select 
with perfect safety. Apply to MISS M. J 
YOUNG, 23 Union Square, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Books for Summer Reading, 


SHOOTING STARS, as observed from the 
Sixth Column of the * Times.’’ By W. L. 
ALDEN. With eight full page illustrations by 
F. 8. CHURCH. Square I6mo. Paper, 50 cts. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

“We congratulate the publishers on their an 
nouncement. The book should sell by millions.”— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 

CANOEING IN KANUCKIA;: Or, The 
Haps and Mishaps, Afloat and Ashore, 
of the Statesman, the Editor, the Artist 
and the Scribbler. Recorded by the Com 
modore and the Cook, (C. L. NORTON and 
JOHN HABBERTON). New edition, 8vo, - 
lustrated, boards, $1.25 














‘There is no breezier and better companion ie 
4 summer excursion than this volume.’’—N. 
Times. 


“It is a jolly sort of a book, and will act as a 
counter-irritant to one with the blues.’’— Boston 
Trave ier. 


For sale by all booksellers, and by the publishers, 
Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

1s2 Fiith Ave., New Y¥ ork. 

*OGANUCS New Novel, just published! 

Beautifully [llustrated and 

Lape Bright and breezy 

a May morning. Also 

. Mre. Stowe’s “My Wife 

* and I.” and * We and Our 


Neighbors.” Same binding & price—t1.50. 
ForpDs, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New York. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to (to; How to Go; How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 


rs. H. B. Stow es 


CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS. By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 
COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING. By a Corrace 
HousEKEEPER, 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. By C. F. Tuwinc. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Austin 
ABBOTT. 

TROUT FISHING. By Laicus. 


CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOE. By tHe Commoport 
or THE New York CANoE Cvs. 
SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK, By 


GEORGE ELLINGTON, 
SUMMER ON A_ FARM, 

MITCHELL, 
HARD-SCRABBLE, 


By Donato G, 


By H. H. 


THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. By Frank H. Converse. 
ON WHEELS. By the Rev. SAMUEL ScoviLLe, 
SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 


ABBOTT. 
HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gait Hamitton, 
Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, Postage Prepaid bythe Pu hlishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of 4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
#10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. [2 ryt gg CATALOGUE will be 
sent by mail on re: works Jents. 

HARPER & BROTE nis. a ireoklin Square, N. Y. 


BOUGHT, 
SOLD, 
EXCHANGED. 
Prices given on application. 
B 0 OKS John R. Anderson, 
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55 Beekman 8&t.,JN. Y. 








HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 
CONTAINS : 


SOME LANDMARKS OF 
With Ten Illustrations. 


OLD VIRGINIA. 
HOSPITAL LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


OL - FL ee MASTERS. 


IV. ANTHONY 


With Four Illustrations. 


OWLET. A Story. 
With Two Illustrations. 


OLD TIME MILITIA MUSTERS. By PortTE 
CRAYON. 
With Eleven IMlustrations, 
JUGGERNAUT. 
With Four Illustrations. 
A FIRST WEEK IN ENGLAND. 
With Nine Illustrations. 
DADDY 
DIXIE. 
With One Illustration. 


WILL. A GLIMPSE OF ANCIENT 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Noven. By 
LIAM BLACK. Chapters XX.-X XIII. 


ANECDOTES OF VOLTAIRE AMONG 
SWIsS. By Dr. ABEL STEVENS. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Book 
ters I. lV 

A WIFE HUNT. A Srory. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS VINDICATED. 

AN ADVENTURE IN A_ FOREST; or, 
DICKENS'S MAYPOLE INN. By JAMES 
PAYN. 

EDITOR'S 


EDITOR'S 


WIL- 


THE 


A NOVEL. 
Third. Chap- 


Ss EASY CHATR. 
LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC 
EDITOR’S ‘AL 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


RECORD. 


HISTORI( RECORD. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the MAGAZINE, each vol- 
ume containing the Numbers for Six Months, 
will be furnished for $3 per Volume in Cloth, 














or $5.25 in Half-Calf, sent by mail, postage 
paid. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year $4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - * 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = 5 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year,....10.00 
a: Tey OUD FORD sn sinininc dic ccacnccdas 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year........... 20.00 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. WV. 
True 


Economy in the ) purchase ofa Dic tion- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD, 
Send One Dollar forthe Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling; 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures. 
Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Prov- 
erbs, &c., from the Greek, Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages. Moroceo Tucks. Gilt 
Edges. For sale by dealers generally, or 
by mail, on receipt of $1.00. 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOUL DICTION ARLES, 
138 and 140 Grand Street. New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING - 


27 Bond &t., N. Y., announce 

















( Deacon Cranky, the old sinner. #1 50 
Ready. ; i? niverse of Language............... 1 56 


The Buccaneers—historical. ....... 1 75 
Prisons Without Walls. re 













35 

Satchel \ qreveller: s Grab-Bag....... 35 

S hy Don’t pire Kat Candy?........ 35 

Rat Biled Shirt Club. 35 

eries. gl ae oo. 

Author’s Manuscript Paper, per ream. 1 00 
New Plan of Publishing and Catalogue free. 

\ ACMILLAN & COS 
pe General Catalogue of books in all depart- 
ments of literature sent free by mail for six 


cents. 
22 BOND ST., New York. 





To the Stockholders of the 
McKILLOP AND SPRAGUE COMPANY. 

A Meeting of the Stockholders of the McKillop 
and Sprague Company, is hereby called at the 
office of the Company, 109 Worth Street, in the 
City of New York, on Wednesday, June 26th, 1878, 
ati P.M 

The object of the meeting is to reconsider the 
action of the meeting of Stockholders of said Com- 
pany held August 2Ist, 1877, to consider a proposi- 
tion to increase the amount of the Capital stock of 
said Company, 80 that said amount sha!! be there- 
after five hundred thousand dollars, civided into 
one thousand shares of five hundred dollars each, 
and to transact any other business that may be 
brought before said meeting of Stockholders, 

ALFRED W. WORTHLEY, 
LESTER 4 CLARK, 
,* Jn ARCHER, 
ERT PALMER. 
Dated New York, Sone! Ist, 1878. 





Sunday-School Lessons in Luke 


Begin July 1. 


Lyman den nme 


Illustrated, Price $1.50. 

Of a previous volume in this popular series, the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOUKNAL, edited by Dr. VIN- 
CENT, has said : “ For typographic finish. pictorial 
embellishmentand illustration,condensation, rich- 
ness, and freshness, we know nothing to equal it.” 

Rev. Dr. R. 8. STORRS considers it ‘ Ho eg thly 
vitalized with independent and helpful f< 

Sent postpaid on receipt ot price. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


TVHE “Crown Editions,” $1.00 per volume, 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. HUME’s ENGI AND. 6 vols. ¢ oy 1 sgh adaed 
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, Opp. 


New York. 
is over, but tne slaughter of 
high prices mtinues. By 


THE WAR wonderful imorovense nts, _ 


genious inventions, 4nd perfectea systems, 


A nO Oconee anos for $190 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $75 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE N.Y 





JUST PUBLISHED. | 


NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 


ARRANGED FOR 


CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


ith or wi‘ hout pedals 
. By. "AL BERT W. BERG, 
Contains about 100 different pieces, 
in an original and attractive form, viz., 
Part l. New Themes and Modern Ge 
Part 2. Preludes, Postludesacd Hy 
Part 3. Festive, Wedding and Natic 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music, 
Selected from the best modern masters. Price $2, 


A New Parlor Opera, 


PENELOPE 


classified 






1s. 
Tu 
Music. 





Or THE MILKMAN’S BRIDE, 
A most charming work, pure in character, viva 
cious in style, brimful of melody, yo 


humorous in text, not difficult, is in one scene 

with plenty of variety in treatment and situatik ns, 
has lous of “snap. and go” in it, and will make an 
excellent entertainment for an bour. Has but five 
characters, suitab'e for the atage, parlor, or exhi- 
bition. Price $1, Published by 

WM. A. POND & CO., % Union Square, 


New Music Books 


Clarke’s Reed Organ Melodies. (#2.50 Boards 
or $3 Cloth.) By W. H. CLARKE. 
collection of Reed Organ Music. 
tions, very well arranged. 


N.Y 





The best 
Choice seleec- 


Johnson's New Method for Thorough Base. 


($1.00), By A.N. JOHNSON. Just what is need- 
ed by all who wish to learn to play Tunes that 








have three or four parts, Glees, Accompani- 
ments, &c., &c. 

Ditson’s Musical Monthly, No. 13. (25 ets). 
Has 2 pages of the best of Music. 

Good News. (35 cts). Shining River. (35 cts). 


Are two Sunday School Song Buoks that are 


not excelled by any. 


Sunshine of Song (vocal) ana Cluster of Gems 
ne eee ee ee 
(Instrumental). Are two large, fine volumes of 
Bound Sheet Music, and very cheap at $2.50 
each) in Boards or $3 (each) in Cloth, 


Any book muiled, post-free, for retail price 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co.,, 845 Broadway, N. Y. 


$12: ‘i 


werth of Music for Si. Sample We 
Agents wanted. Outfi KING & =MITH 
Christian nion building oP irk Place.N.¥ 
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NOW READY! Bright! New! Sweet a 


GOSPEL ECHOES ..<:.,.. 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, until 
you have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
nest for SUNDAY ScHoois, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
HoME CIRCLES Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
REST authors of Sunday-sé music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
a say they wantit. For sale eve ery where. Sample pages 

ale fepien. 30 ee per. dozen, by mail, 
yo» Sh. “CEN TRAL BOOK CONCERN Oskaloosa, Lowa 
or 0. DITSON & CO., Boston, and New York. 
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. 
SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

OF SUGGESTION IN RE- 
LIGIOUS LIFE.* 

* Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things: and blessed be his glorious name 
forever: and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen.”’*—PSsa. Lxxii., 18, 19. 

[ SHALL return to the text at the close of the sermon. 

I propose speaking in regard to some of the facts 
and uses of the great law of the association of ideas; or, 
as it is called, ‘the law of the suggestion of ideas °— 
an imperfect title, because it would imply that associa- 
tion or suggestion had its action principally in the realm 
of ideas; whereas it acts in the whole sphere of human 
consciousness, in the sphere of the will, of emvtion 
and of imagination, as well as in the sphere of intellect- 
ual ideas, or in the physical sphere. 

The primary activity of every faculty of the mind is 
occasioned by the presentation of some object or event 
calculated to awaken the experience which flows from 
it. We perceive, by having an object thrust before our 
sight. We think, by having presented to our conscious- 
vess something whose nature it is to excite thought. 
We feel, by having the cause of feeling suggested to us, 
But when the mind has once been subject to a thing, an 
imperfect and secondary action is possible without the 
presence of the exciting cause. 

One kind of recall is that of memory, without which 
there could be no growth in human life, and without 
which men would stand, at the end of a bundred years, 
just as they were at the beginning; for our individual- 
ity, our conscious personality, is the sum of all the im- 
pressions, knowledges and activities of which we are 
conscious through a long period of time. 

But tuere is another kind of mental reproduction: it 
Objects, events, 








THE LAW 


is suggestion or association of ideas. 
ideas, have the power of calling up trains of thought 
avd emotions that have no logical or causative relation 

In memory we re- 
that which we have 


to those which have gone before. 
peat, generally faintly, precisely 
already enacted; but we do it by the law of recall as 
represented by suggestion or association. It is not the 
event, object or cause that we recall, but something 
else that stood by tbe side of it, or held some relation 
to it. 

Thus, if we look at it through its whole operation, we 
shall find that the law of memory merely recalls the 
same things while the law of association recalls differ- 
ent things, and that by one or the other law of recall 
human life is underlaid in its totality. 

Certain sounds or sights have come to awaken in our 
minds ideas; and they are ideas which have een asso- 
ciated by the eye and by the ear. In other words, 
things seen and things heard suggest not themselves, 
but something else that stood in coanection with them. 
Human language, whether spoken or written, is an ex- 
tended illustration of this law of suggestion. We have 
come, by this law, to have certain thoughts arise in the 
mind when certain words are presented to us. There 
is no reason why horse should instantly bring up the pic- 
ture of a horse, except that we have associated with that 
word that animal. The Latin eguvs is associated with 
that animal, as is also the French cheval. Each lao- 
guage has its own substantive to represent horse; and 
each of these substantives, when uttered, causes the 
picture of a horse to arise in the mind of him to whom 
it is addressed, if he has become familiar with its meanu- 
ing. 

Now, in nature there is no connection between horse, 
equus or cheval and the animal which it represents; but 
the minds of men have been so trained that whea one 
of these words is spoken they think of something beside 
its sound—they think of the living animal. There is no 
natural connection between mother, as made up of so 
many arbitrary characters put together in definite rela- 
tions, and all things which spring up in our mir ds when 
we see that word written or hear it spoken. You can 
not conceive a dead symbol blossoming into such beauty 
by reason of any law of nature. Such blossoming is 
the result of the law of suggestion or association. 

When the mind has been stirred up by some intense 
or long-continued experience of a material kind, plea- 
surable or painful, the place where this experience « c- 
curred has power to reproduce in part the origimal 
feelings, unconsciously, with greater or less force ac- 
cording to the strength of those feelings or according 
to the sensibility of the person concerned. The place 
where a great sorrow came to one can never be seen by 
him without bringing back to his mind the sorrow itself. 
The room where sickness has long held a man is cluthed 
to him with associations of weariness and pain. The 
tree, the well, the barn. the house, the tortuous lane 

* SUNDAY MORNING, May 26, 1878. Lesson: Psa. exlivii. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 190, 569, 505. Reported 
expressly for the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOoD. 





where one has walked, the rock or blighted tree, or the 
homeliest thing covered with moss, whatever the object 
was that stood by when some great experience over- 
whelmed the soul with joy or grief, can never be seen 
without reproducing, in a measure, not simply the mem- 
ory of it but the sensations of the original experience. 

Aside from the experience of the feelings, it is pos- 
sible to associate ideas with signs or symbols. Thus, a 
flag is not simply a piece of bunting, with white, red 
and blue colors: it means our couwtry, its bistory, its 
honors and its destiny. When I look from my window 
over on the fort yonder, and see at sunrise the flag run 
up, [never think of the thing itself: my mind flashes 
over the continent and its experiences, 

A sword is not simply a sword: it has come to 
mean power; and tbhr-ugh power it comes to mean 
glory, where it is wisely used. That cutting in- 
strument is, in a sensitive, well-instructed mind, 
clothed and embodied with suggestions that are quite 
foreiga to its intrinsic nature. Throne, iu poetry, in 
history, in rhetoric, means government. The altar 
which the victim was burned has come to mean 
religion. It has passed away from its physical func- 
tion avd has taken on a larger, a geveric idea. The 
crown is not simply that eirclet which sits upon a mon- 
arcu’s brow: it is all that is meant by both government 
and administration. The cross that was once a hideous 
iustrument of torture has become, the world over, a sym- 
bol of suffering love. It was an emblem of hateful 
cruelty: it is a sign of redeeming mercy. 

There never was a transformation so extreme as that 
which is wrought by this subtle law or suggestion. I 
have said that it is not confined to ideas alone. So in- 
timately, in many natures, is the mind connected with 
the bodily conditions that it is in the power of thought 
to make men sick. During a voyage across the sea I 
lay sick much of the time in wy berth, and I beard the 
sailors on the vessel sing in the murniug as they braced 
the yards, until their singing became hateful in my 
ears; and years afterwards, standing at my window, I 
heard the crew of a vessel singing as they hoisted the 
anchor; and without amoment’s thought I was seasick. 
So the power of association is not simply in ideas or in 
emotions; it is often in the physical states of mind. 

The evolutions of this law of suggestion or associa- 
tion of ideas are infinite. By traiuing it may be guided 
aright, and increased in fruitfulness, and directed to all 
good; but, with or without guidance, its activity is 
ceaseless, and the affairs of men and society are very 
largely affected by it. A thousand things are happen- 
iog or not happening on accouut of the wise operation 
of this law; but we do not suspect what the subtle 
spring is that is working. 

I propose, this morning, to solve some remarkable 
phenomena by the application of this law of sugges- 
tion, and to develop certain lines of instruction which 
are disclosed by a wise application of it. 

First, there are views of doctrine in whose presence 
devout souls are stirred up with strong emotions; and 
those thoughts and emotions are taken as evidence of 
the truth of the doctrines themselves. ‘‘ Because,” say 
people, ‘‘how should it be, if a doctrine were false, 
that when it rises before my miod in contemplative 
hours it fills me with most gracious thoughts, and emo- 
tions of gratitude and love to God?” 

It was once held that Christ redeemed the world by 
enduring in his own person every jot and tittle of the 
suffering that the whole world would have had to bear 
if it had not been redeemed by bim. If you argue 
against that doctrine, which is simply hideous if you 
follow it out in all its relations, there will be many per- 
sons of excellent Christian lives who say, ‘* Every gra- 
cious emotion of my soul flows out when I bring before 
me this uth.” If one bas been trained to experience 
religious sensibility m the presence of such things they 
will for a while act upon him as symbols do; and by the 
law of suggestion they will excite in him feelings which 
have no logical connection with them at all. 

It is a matter well known in art that the madonnas, 
or images, or gods which have affected the human im- 
agination most profoundly, aad which have been the 
most superstitiously cherished, have been those that 
were the homeliest. There is an Egyptian madonna, 
black and negroish, in existence, and it has had an 
amount of intense revereuce which never fell to the 
lot of the madounas of Raphael, or Carracci, or auy of 
the medieval painters. It is notorious that certain 
images, which did not fall from heaven, as it was sup- 
posed, but which were kept in shrives, in temples, and 
were horrible iu their grotesquevess and homeliness, 
when seen by the Greeks sugyested to them the idea of 
the godhead. From out of sume rude log or meteoric 
stone there sprang 1oto the imagivation of tue Greeks a 
notion of the royal Jupiter and Athens which had no 
logical connection with them. It was instilled into 
their minds by their father or mother, or they heard 
some prince or philosopher or teacher talk about it, or 
in some other way it was taught to them; and it was 
foreign to the logical nature of the symbol; but after- 
wards, according to the law of suggestion, when they 
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saw the symbol it brought this notion back to their 
mind although there was no natural connection between 
the one and the other. 

It does not follow, therefore, because in the presence 
of a doctrine you experience sweet, blessed, reverential, 
or any other religious emotions, that that doctrine is the 
source of such emotions. It may affect you as it does be- 
cause you have been brought up in the houschold to think 
that such and such a thing is true; and it may have 
been opened up to you in such a way that it has become 
a symbol; and whenever you see it, if you retain your 
religiousness, it will suggest not the truth itself, but 
those sensations or sensibilities in which you have been 
instructed respecting it. So you are to make allowance 
in judging of the effects produced upon the ming by 
any doctrine or symbol for the influence of the law of 
suggestion by which thoughts and emotions are assoct- 
ated with it. 

A thing, then, is not orthodox, necessarily, because it 
produces religious feelings. It may be heterodox; and 
yet, by the law of suggestion religious associations may 
be connected with it. When I see our gauzy banner 
with a blue square and white stars, and with red avd 
white stripes, I think of the war for liberty, and of the 
victories won by our arms on the sea and on the land, 
and how it waves acd shall wave everywhere with the 
light of God’s glory resting upon it; and if these 
thoughts are connec ed with that banner by association, 
would it be logical for me to say that the banner pro 
duced them? Bunting bas great patriotic power on me 
if when I see it I think of gtorious things; but it is by 
the association of ideas, aud not by any power that is 
inherent in the bunting, that I am made to think of 
those things. And if I had trained tu think 
that around about the doctrines set forth by Calvin 
cluster the true interpretations of the nature of God, 
and I came to associate with them sweet thoughts aud 
gentie emotions; if I had been taught to reverence these 
doctrines by the lips of my father and my mother, in 
whom was all richness and beauty of nature, and they 
had told me that they were doctrines which should 
make me good and holy as God was good and boly; and 
if I bad been taught that through ages the angels in 
heaven had chanted their choruses ot joy in the pres- 
ence of those doctrines, very likely I should not think 
at all of their logical power; but I should have spring- 
ing up in me by the law of association thousands of 
emotivns aud thoughts that came from my father, from 
my mother, from every quarter. 

Now, there is a law of charity involved here. I do 
not say this because [am chasing down any dogma; but 
they are not to be charged with having low and bitter 
natures who love a low und bitter doctrine; for the law 
of suggestion is such that that doctrine may be so as- 
seciated with things of beauty that it appears beautiful 
to them. Indeed, they may not think of the doctrine at 
all, though the name of it may open up in their souls a 
whole galaxy of imaginative thoughts. They are not 
to be supposed to be hard and steru because their erced 
is hard and stern; for the law of suggestion comes in 10 
redeem men from the natural effects of such a creed. 
Hard doctrines are like hard logs, which, if you let 
them lie long enough ia the opeu air, under the soften 
ing influence of God’s rain and dew, become overgrown 
with lichens and mosses uatil they are beautiful. In 
time, even rucks come to appear beautiful; but the 
beauty 1s not of tie rock: it is of that which sticks to 
it, and is associated with it. And so ward, grotesque 
views may be so covered over with the beautiful! 
growths of imagination that to the hoider of them whu 
looks at them as they are associated with various 
thoughts and feelings in himself, they may seem very 
different from what they do to the apalyst who comes, 
with his scalpel and alembic, and dissects and analyzes 
them, 

Those who hold high doctrines are not to charge with 
moral depravity or with dullness or with religious in- 
sensibility a person who does not experience such feel- 
ings as they do in the presence of those doctrines. It is 
very common in revivals for men of intense convictions 
to censure those who seem insensitive to certain doc 
trinal presentations; but because the souls of other meu 
are not filled with light and ecstasy by those presenta- 
tions it does not follow that their consciences ure seared, 
or that their souls are sealed up. It may be, and it un- 
doubtedly 1s, true that some men’s souls ure seared and 
sealed up; but that does not explain ail the cases of ap 
parent insensibility that arise. There are thi se outside 
ot the fold who are living moral and right lives, us 
much as those who are in the told; and to charge them 
with being spiritually hard, wita beiog adverse to relig 
ion, or with being in resistance or opposition to certain 
truths because they do not work in them the sawe ad- 
miration and adoration that they do m the men that 
hold them, is to quite set aside this subtle law of asso- 
ciation. 

I have on this platform heard preached, by that great 
and good man, Mr. Finney, doctrines which made him 
weep from the intense sensibility which he felt in pre- 
senting them, and I have sat behind him and thought 
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that if any man should come to join this church and de- 
clared that his faith rested in such doctrines I would 
not receive him; but they had hecome so stained through 
and through Mr. Finney’s mind, so many things had by 
the law of association clustered about them there, that 
they did not present themselves to him as they did to 
me, and as they did, thank God, to the great majority 
of the conzregativo». And it is the duty of those who 
have had rigorous aad high training in doctrine to have 
charity toward those who have not had such training, 
and to consider that what may seem beautiful and at- 
tractive to one may seem homely and repulsive to an- 
other, according to the associations which their educa- 
tion has clustered around them. 

That which is true of doctrines 1s also true of places 
and actions. There are some persons who, on coming 
to the door of a cburch, instinctively uncover the bead 
and soften the foot-tread, and go in with a sense of awe 
and reverence; and there are others who on coming to 
the same portal have no sense of awe: but it 1s not be- 
cause there is more sense of reverence ia one than in the 
other; it is simply a matter of training. One has been 
taught to look upon a church as secred, and the other 
has not. Ina place of worship one mao u covers and 
another man puts on his hat; and both of them are to 
be judged according to Pau)’s law, which declares that 
whether a man eats herbs, or meat, or neither, he may 
do God's service in his soul according to the way in 
which he has been brought up. 

I perceive going toman Catholic 
church and, with great apparent awe, dipping their 
haads in a font of water, and crossing themselves, I 
perceive other persons walking behind them, and look- 
ing at them with contempt; and no doubt they would 
epjoy such a story as this: that a rogue emptied into a 
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font a bottle of ink so that those who crossed themselves 
disfigured their faces. While they see wit in such a 
story, I see in it blundering barbarity. If I had been 
taught from my youth up, under priestly guidance, 
accompanied with holy living 
of virtues of every kind, that there was a connection 
between the water in the font and the divine life, and 
that for me to cross myself was pleasing to God, I should 
probably feel as the worshipers in the Catholic 
churches do on that subject. I was taught the other 
way; but [ am philosopher enough to recognize that 
because by association things have been bred in others 
that were not bred in me they are not to be despised 
by me. 

There are many persons to whom it is repulsive when 
a servant of God stands, an elder brother, teaching the 
audience in mystic dress, sometimes in white avd some- 
times in black, and wearing various insignia. They 
think it to be a kind of masquerading unworthy of a 
sensible man. They cannot see any reason in it. They 
cannot see why an officiating priest cannot perform the 
duties of bis office in the same dress that he wears when 
he walks in the street. ‘‘ Is not that,” they say, ‘‘ good 
enough? Woby should he wear black during a part of 
the service, white during another part, and something 
else, with a cross on the back, during another part?” It 
is made a matter of flippant criticism. But there is no 
wit nor good reasvo nor decency in such criticism. If 
persons have been taught that robes should be worn 
during religious service, and then come to assi ciate 
them with such service, their association of ideas 1s to 
be respected. To them the wearing of robes is some- 
thing, even if it is nothing to you. 

On the other band, it is not to be set down agaiost me 
if, when I enter a cathedral, or a ritualistic church, 
these things are powerless on my mind, So tbat I do 
not intrude upon others by my personal associations, I 
bave aright tothem. I could not preach in robes; I 
could not consent to wear insignia such as some min- 
isters do; my education has made it impossible. 

It is with these things as it is with language. If a 
man has been brought up to talk only Latin or French 
or German, he does not understand other languages; 
and it is no discredit to him that it isso. And if a per- 
son has been taught to worship through symbols, he 
can worship so better than any other way. They are 
the language of religion to him, in accordance with the 
law of assuciation. And because a man worships by 
symbuls be is not to be ridiculed by those who worship 
without symbols. One thing for one man, another 
thing for another. 

By the same law men may gather through religious 
enthusiasm vast impulse in moral directions. This is a 
use of that law which may be, and is, much abused, but 
whica would be much less abused if it were only ad- 
mitted. Thus men of poetic temperaments are utterly 
removed from, and utterly insensible to, hard and rig- 
orous doctrines, There are men who are mystic in their 
nature from the very quality of their mind. They are 
not, and they cannot be, definite in their ideas. Nebu- 
lousness is as much a law of the formation of their 
thoughts as it is a law of the formation of the clouds, 
There are many men who are of an artistic nature, aud 
who derive very little or notaing from that order which 
belongs to philosophy, or from the ordinary forms of 
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philosophic instruction, but who from domestic life and 
home duties derive, by the law of association, true 
moral impulses. 

Now, it does not follow on this account that there is 
not a way of teaching dogmatically, systematically, in 
abstract philosophical forms, the truths of religion; 
there is a ceurse of instruction of that kind which it 
becomes every community to have ministered to them; 
but it does not become those who have been trained 
merely how to teach dogmatic, systematic theology, in 
abstract philosophical forms, to cast out from their con- 
sideration and confidence men of poetic, or mystic, or 
artistic, or domestic qualities, and who do not pro- 
fess to be edified by the orthodox ministers of the 
sanctuary. 

When a man says, ‘‘I can worship God when wan- 
dering in the fields,” I recognize that it may be so, 
though I suppose that nineteen out of twenty who say 
that they can do it do not do it at all, but go out and 
sit by the stream, and watch, not for the flowing of the 
river of life, but for trout, or something of that kind. 
Sometimes persons who make sucb a plea fritter away 
their whole time ; and it 1s just to criticise them if it is 
done with charity. Nevertheless, there are men who 
will get more influence for good out of their garden or 
out of the field than they would out of going to church. 
There are men to whose apprehension the phenomena 
of nature speak more than their minister. There are 
men who derive from mystic, artistic, domestic things 
instruction as full as they are susceptible of ; and these 
men are not to be regarded as wanderers and outcasts : 
they are to have accorded to them a charitable considera- 
tion. For in regard to all methods of instruction, 
whether of dogmas, or didactic teaching, or philosoph- 
ical abstraction, or symbolization, or the influences of 
nature, or home suggestions, the end is the thing to be 
considered. Dispositiun and character are the tests 
by which to determine the value of any mode of devel- 
opment. *‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” If a man 
who wanders in the field is better than a man who goes 
to church, blessed be the field ; and if a man who goes 
to church is better than a man who wanders in a field, 
blessed be the church. Men are to be good according 
to the pattern of the Lord Jesus Christ; they are to cul- 
tivate in themselves those qualities which made bim what 
he was ; and if im acquiring goodness after the Divine 
model, they employ natural influences, artistic influ- 
ences, domestic influences, ecclesiastical influences, de- 
nominational influences, or all of them combined, there 
is no harm in that. Each has a right to his own liberty 
in this matter ; and he is not to be denied recognition or 
respect because be exercises that mght. 

A conscience which leads a man to want to govern 
the conscience of everybody else; personal popedom 
which bas all the mischiefs of arrogated authority 
without any of its limitations—this is a great evil. Pri- 
vate pxpacy is a great deal worse than public papacy. 

Again, the law of charity is due toward those who 
hold what seem to us to be superstitions. Thus, if I 
bring into my house as servants those who believe in 
various perfunctory observances—the telling of beads, 
and the like—my reason may conclude that there 
should be a wiser knowledge given to them; but they 
haviog been instructed in these things, and all their 
past associations standing around about them, it is not 
wise to condemn them; and certainly it is not wise to 
take them away and put nothing in their place. I count 
it to be a very dangerous thing to change the associa- 
tions of childhood in ordinary persous; and it is still 
more dangerous to change them in persons that are 
rather weak than otherwise. I prefer to bave a person 
who is in the Roman Church continue in that Church, 
even under the superstitions that inhere in it, and be a 
moderately good Catholic, than to have him stripped of 
his faith, and be a tolerably bad Protestant. If a child 
has been accustomed to associate the idea of baptism 
with immersion, and if his father and mother and 
his early days are associated with that mode, let 
him stick to it. I would not argue with him one 


second to persuade him that sprinkling, or any 
other mode, was just as good as immersion. It does 


not make any difference which way one is baptized; 
and a man may go unbaptized into heaven. I do pot 
say that there is no use in baptism; but there is no such 
necessity for it that 1 man must die in his sins if he is 
without it. 

The associations, then, that cluster about the truths 
of religion from childhood up are so precious that you 
bad better not despoil them; and if you take them away 
see to it that you put something better in their place. 
Let them alone unless you can substitute for them that 
which will more than compensate for the loss of them. 
Any other course in dealing with them is uncharitable 
avd unwise. If a person has been brought up with a 
conscience that permits things that are immoral or crim- 
inal, he must be restrained by all lawful means; but so 
faras the i strameuts by which men educate themselves 
religiously are Ccoucerned, let them be retained until 
they are persuaded by instruments which are more help- 
ful to them in the same direction. The law of sugges- 





tion God understands perfcctly, and he acquits many 
whom men condemn, and condemns many whom men 
acquit, 

This law has an important sphere in the education of 
the young. It is very desirable that we sbould teach 
our children by association with all familiar objects in 
life. I hold that creation is a magnificent cathedral, 
and that everything which is going on in summer and 
winter, in spring and autumn, or in seedtime and har- 
vest, may be made symbols of social and moral truths. 
The child that is taught to associate certain refined 
ideas with sunrise and sunset, with star-coming and 
star-going; the child that is taught to think of the birds 
in the spring as something more than robins or blue- 
birds; the child that is so instructed that thoughts 
spring up on every side at the touch of natural objects— 
what a wealth of resources be has to draw from for 
comfort and happiness in the various emergencies of his 
experience. Mr. Gradgrind does not believe in these 
things. He says they are not true. When I tell bim 
that on seeing a flower I thought of a whole range of 
experiences, he says that they were lies—tbat there were 
no such experiences. But when I saw that flower, it 
opened the chamber of my imagination, and all these 
things flashed into my mind. I enjoy a flower as much 
more than Gradgrind could, as it has the power to re- 
veal more to me by the law of suggestion. 

When I sit reverentially before the little mound that 
remains of my mother’s grave am I to be told that I 
must not think of it except scientifically? Below 1s the 
crumbling wooden coffin; and, within, the linen has prob- 
ably gone to dust, and there may be a few bones; that 
is all there is there; and do yuu tell me that I am bound 
to think of these things as they are? I do not think of 
them as they are, at all. I do not think of the coffia or 
of the bones, or of anything that belongs to decay and 
death. I think of my mother, of all that she has been 
to me through my imagination in days gone by, and of 
what she is now as one of the saints of hgbt. Blessed 
be that mother who has been so etherealized by the 
divine touch as to teach men through the higher realms 
of thought. 

Is it nothing that the whole world shall be taugbt to 
move upon the fancy, the affections, the memory and 
the feelings “f men? The world is for the greaiest 
number of men the only source of enjoyment while 
they are 1iving here; and if a man can so associate the 
corception of God with a!l the movements of the uni- 
verse as that the sweeping of the storm, the rol'ing of 
the thunder, any phenomena of nature, is to bim not 
only a sciertific fact as much as to anybody else, but 1s 
also to him the voice of God, is it nothing? If night or 
darkness, if beauty or homeliness, 1f bardness or soft- 
ness, if things in parrow quarters or in universal dis- 
play, bave a message to men which wakes up their 
thought and feeling, is that nothing? Is it nothing to 
have a world that has such potency? For all that I 
have of name and influence and property, if they were 
a hundredfold more than they are, I would not give 
what I learned in my youth of how to enjoy the word 
of God in nature. To me the heavens declare the glory 
of God and the earth shows his handiwork. I need no 
altar, no church, no closet of prayer, to teach me of 
God. To me he 1s everywhere, pouring down benign 
influences upon men. And are those associations noth- 
ing by which natural things become monitors and 
teachers, bringing to our minds the most exquisite 
thoughts and feelings? Is it nothing that all nature is 
a multiform voice or choir that sings everlastingly, or a 
pulpit that teaches forever that which is high and pure 
almost as the heavenly host itself? By the law of sugges- 
tion you can teach your children to be ten times happier 
than you can by the law of science or commerce alone. 

This law always imposes a duty upon home. Home, 
in the estimation of some folks, is an institution in 
which to breed children and turn them out as good ani- 
mals. It is looked upon as the place for the child to be 
born in, to be washed in, to be fed and clothed in, to 
be whipped in, and to be sent out into the world from, 
by and by, to do the best he can. But my conception 
of home is that it is a place where father and mother 
open up a conception of divinity to the child; where all 
the sweetness and gentleness and richness of the inward 
nature of the child is taught to go out from its animal 
conditions and into spiritual conditions; and it is the 
duty of every person who contemplates the setting up 
of a household to ask, *‘ Have I the power, have I the 
self-denial and the willingness, to make home so beauti- 
ful to my children that in all their after life the memory 
of it shall be to them a book of instruction and of in- 
spiration?’”” Why, parents, by the law of association, 
may give to their children that which not even sin and 
wandering can take away from them. There are thou- 
sands of men who bave gone out into the world and 
forgotten the sanctuary and all morality, and in far dis- 
tant lands become godless, but to whom there come 
hours when then the thoughts of home and mother 
rouse in them a whole chorus of associations which 
turn out the pollution that is in them, and bring them 
back again to purity. It is an influence that may lie 
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dormant but that sooner or later has resurrection, and 
that has the power of resurrecting many a nature. 

On this account it is that excessive rigor at home is 
oftentimes to the disadvantage of the child. The very 
love of parents sometimes leads them to be so anxious 
that their child shall never do wrong that they abso- 
lutely prevent him from learning to do anything of him- 
self until he is twenty-one years of age; and then he 
makes up for what he has been deprived of. 

It is said that ministers’ and deacons’ children are 
notoriously loose and wild. This isfalse. In fact min- 
isters’ and deacons’ children, as a general thing, turn 
out better than anybody else’s children, in the long run, 
as we have statistics to prove; and, for the most part, 
in cases where the child of a minister or a deacon turns 
out badly it is because for some reason or other the 
parents are so full of anxiety lest he shall go wrong 
that they hold him with too much rigor, give him no 
freedom, no pleasure, subjecting him to constant restric- 
tion and deprivation, and he is constantly unhappy and 
uneasy at home; and when he grows up his recollec- 
tions of home are not pleasact. 

When an ass is driven with bells on his neck and rib- 
bons on his head, but with a harness whose buckles eat 
into his skin, when he is released he probably thinks, 
not of the bells and ribbons, but of the buckles; and 
there are parents who harness their children with a few 
prayers and hymns (bells and ribbons), but who do not 
give them any liberty, and are continuously saying to 
them, ‘‘ No, no, you must not go there;” ‘* No, no, you 
must not do that;” ‘‘ No, no, you must not have that” 
(the buckles of the harness); and it is these last that 
the children remember in after life—not the hymns and 
prayers. Many parents make their home a prison, and 
afterwards wonder that their children should ever grow 
so wild and wicked; but no man who has a large sense 
of human life can be in any doubt as to what the matter 
is in such cases. There are some children that, no 
matter how you bring them up, will turn out well; and 
there are some children who, no matter how you bring 
them up, will turn out ill; but there is a large range be- 
tween in which children will turn out well or ill accord- 
ing to the way in which they are brought up. 

There is another line in which this subject may be 
applied—namely, in the matter of making schools, and 
the methods of instruction in them, hatefu:. I have not 
one single pleasant association with common schools. 
It almost makes me sick even now to think of the 
one in which I was brought up. A little pine school- 
house, close to my home, without paint inside or out, 
roaring hot in winter (heated by a red-hot stove in the 
center of the room), and roaring hot in summer; the 
smell of pine boards and dirty children; windows that 
were tantalizing to a boy, being too bigh to admit of his 
sitting and looking out through them; teachers who 
thought their whole duty was to keep children from 
making a noise; sitting on a bench with the hard side 
of a plank for a cushion, for three or four mortal hours; 
and I of a mercurial nature, that loved to be out of 
doors, and knew what the bluebird and the robin said, 
ar d longed to be on the hills or by the side of the brook, 
sitting there and being hit oa the head for punching a 
boy when I did uot punch him and somebody else did— 
such was the school to which I went; and it had not a 
single pleasant association to me. Yet, I know that 
common schools are good; and I advocate them, and 
urge them constantly, and believe they are to be the sal- 
vation of our nation in connection with the Church of 
Christ. But how wrong it is to bring up children so 
that they hate knowledge, or the means by which it is 
to be obtained! 

I would not teach children the Bible promiscuously 
in schools. I would rather teach a child manners in a 
hog-trough than teach bim the sweetness and delicacy 
and beauty of that reverend book that has no par- 
allel, and never will have, in a school where it is mis- 
pronounced, and drawled, and read under compulsion, 
and laughed at, and where there are no sacred ideas 
connected with it; so that in after life he shall have the 
associations that are brought into his mind, not by the 
sweet teachings of his mother at twilight, or by the 
stillness of the Sabbath day, but by the promiscuous 
use of the Word of God in the common school. A dog- 
eared Bible, a rusty Bible, a Bible with names scrawled 
in it, a Bible that is made the subject of ribald jokes, is 
testimony of the mischiefs of its being used under cir- 
cumstances such that the very ends which it is sought 
to serve by it are perverted and destroyed. 

That leads me to speak of the whole system of making 
religion repugnant tomen. The Bible may be so used 
that that for which it was made shall be absolutely 
plucked out of it. The Sabbath may be converted into 
such a day of bondage to the children and to the com- 
munity as that all its associations except that of burden- 
someuess shall be lost. There is not a child born in the 
world that ought to be allowed to sit ina house from 
morning till night on the Sabbath day, to the restraint 
of his natural action, or to the subduing of the elasticity 
of his spirits. 

When I was a boy Sunday began at the going down 





of the sun on Saturday night. The next day, when I 
got up, I used, 1 think, to feel the power and pressure 
of the stillness that prevailed, or of the strange sounds 
that rolled through the air on a Sunday morning. 
When I went to the breakfast table I felt that I must 
not smile; and the first thing I heard was the question, 
“Do you krow your catechism?” That was always 
the skeleton in my closet—especially when my dinner 
hung on it, the loss of which, to a growing buy like me, 
was a serious matter. In many ways religion was made 
a torment to me. Yet my father and mother were far 
in advance of their time in the gentleness with which 
they treated the household. But I was not so circum- 
scribed, thanks to my cunning and to circumstances 
which favored me in this respect, but that I reta‘n to 
this day many blessed and sacred associxtions of the 
Sabbath. My father had his sermon to write, and my 
mother was sick; so I could slip out of doors unob- 
served and obtain some relief from the rigor to which I 
was subjected; and yet I can remember how I used to 
stand in the west window and look at the sun, and 
yearn to have it godown. It seemed to me that there 
was nothing so lazy as the sun on Sunday, but when it 
did go it brought emancipation. 

My recollection of this is very vivid; and I should 
be extremely sorry to think that a child of mine watched 
to see the last sand go dut of the Sabbath, and felt that 
it was iron sand. I should be sorry to think that a child 
of mine associated Sunday with fetters and manacles. 
It is a day of the Lord, and it ought to be full of sweet 
songs and rare pleasure. It ought to be such a day that 
our children should remember, to the end of time, that 
no matter what the rest of the week may have been, 
there was one day which was like the palace with the 
king in it shedding his royalty all abroad. It is a 
wicked thing to bring up children in such a way that 
religion becomes to them an indignity and a bondage. 

You will say, ‘‘ Well, children do not like to do good 
things.” The way to make children do good things is 
to surround them with such sweet associations that, by 
and by, they cannot help themselves. Do you say that 
children do not hke religion? They can be made to like 
it. Aunt Esther helped me to like it. When I had the 
Assembly Shorter Catechism (and I used to wonder, if 
that was the shorter one, what the longer one was) 
nothing could make me like it; but I would learn that, 
and would do anything through the week, if Aunt 
Esther promised that she would read to me on Sunday 
about the ten plagues, Daniel, Joseph, and the parables. 
Why, I would go to school, and be in time! I was in 
every way restrained by the hope of having the Bibie 
read tome by her. And it was the great soul of my 
aunt that made it attractive. I saw it through the at- 
mosphere with which she surrounded it. It came to me 
as all religious instruction ought to come to children— 
with the radiancy of the spirit of the instructor. 

I have seen people keep their children awake in 
church—not generally, however, when I have been 
preaching; for the crowd here is so great tbat. I am 
sorry to say our children do not come to church as 
much as it is desirable that they should; but if I did see 
any of you waking up a child in church I should be 
disposed to rebuke you. Bless me! what harm is there 
in children’s sleeping? Deacons sleep; class-leaders— 
men of approved orthodoxy—they sleep. I suppose 
that they must have visions of angels, and all manner 
of heavenly revelations, they take to it so naturally and 
continuously; and why should not children sleep? I 
would let them sleep, so that they should not have as- 
sociations of pain in their memory of the church and 
Sunday. I would make the Sabbath a great day of 
blossoming, of music and of gladness; I would make it 
the sweetest day of the week tothem. There is a great 
deal more danger that your children will have a reac- 
tionary disgust from the straitness and rigor of re- 
ligious teaching than that they will go out and do wrong 
things for the want of straitness and rigor of religious 
teaching. At any rate, see that by the law of associa- 
tion religion comes to your children clothed in beauty, 
and not haggard and ugly. 

Now I come to my text. 
why I have selected it. 

“ Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who only 
doeth wondrous things; and blessed be his glorious name 
forever: and let the whole earth be filled with his glory. 
Amen, and Amen.”’ 

In forming a conception of the divine nature, the 
divine character and the divine administration, 1t is but 
the duty of every Christian teacher, and of every per- 
son, to make it a storehouse of whatever is venerable in 
excellence, whatever is august in purity, whatever is 
sweet in beauty, and whatever is attractive in grace and 
loveliness, A god that has a stony face, though it is as 
white as marble; a god that bas a metallic face, no mat- 
ter if it is gold instead of iron; a god that overhangs 
the earth with such sternness that men are afraid of 
bim—such a god is not the Lord God that we wership, 
whose name is Love; and it is our duty so to teach the- 
ology that the name of God shall be beautiful 10 men. 
It is the duty of those who teach in the pulpit, at home, 
or anywhere, to give such continued emphasis to the 
glorious love and goodness of God that men, when they 
think of him, shal! feel a thrill of joy and pleasure. 

We must get rid of the ideal of God which has pollu- 
ted the imaginations of men, and we must rear again 
a conception of that Jehovah who was made manifest 
to the world through the Lord Jesus Christ. Then 
when men talk of abvlishing God he will have so filled 
the storehouse of their imagination, and he will have 
so come to represent all that they most desire, that 
they will not allow him to be dethroned; and with a 
riper knowledge and a more perfect understanding of 
his counsel and his will he will stand in days to come as 
he has stood in days past, as the pavilion into which 
men may run and be secure evermore. 


It will be apparent, I think, 





Fact and Rumor. 





—The amateur military spirit is said to be rising at the 
South. 

—Steps are already taken to erect a statue to the memory 
of William Cullen Bryant. 

—There is a little unpleasantness between Albert Ed- 
ward and his royal mother. 

—Mr. Beecher will start for California about July 15th; 
not June, as has been reported: and will be absent until 
about October Ist. 

—The rapacious hackmen of Niagara have been subdued, 
and the price of carriage-hire is fixed at $1.50 an hour, so 
that visitors can now see the falls in peace. 

—Query, on which a judicial decision is pending : If an 
oil-train takes fire, and the blazing oil floats down a neigh- 
bouring stream and sets fire to a barn, who is liable for the 
damage ? 

—Dr. Schliemann is building himself a house at Athens, 
and has named his new little daughter Andromache; 
while his two housemaids are respectively called Penelope 
and Briseis. 

—The errors in the dispatches of the Eastern Telegraph 
Co. of England for the past two years amounted to only 
1,615 words; some of which had to be traced to Singapore, 
China, and Australia. 

—The Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections de- 
cides against woman suffrage, holding that the proposed 
constitutional amendment would enfranchise several mill- 
ions of totally inexperienced voters. 

—The 22nd of June is to witness a flight of 600 or more 
carrier pigeons from Rome to Brussels, a distance of 760 
miles. A ‘‘bee-line” will take the birds over Mount St. 
Gothard Pass, 10,000 feet above the sea. 

—Forty-nine phonographs are now at work; a micro- 
phone and a megaphone are nearly ready; and Mr. Edison 
has gone to work on a teleoscopophone. A megatelemicro- 
phonocosmophone 1s only a question of time. 

—The German Emperor and his would-be assassin are 
recovering pari passu. Is it not rather a waste of labor 
to expend so much medical skill on the assassin, when he 
will probably be tried, condemned and executed as soon as 
he is well? 

—We picked this month strawberries, from seedlings 
furnished by Mr. Roe, measuring five inches and upwards; 
they averaged three and four inches. If his berries get 
much larger we shall have to put a carving knife and fork 
on the tea table. 

—Julian Hawthorne is of opinion that if Mr. Burne- 
Jones, the distinguished English artist, had been plain 
Tom, Dick, or Harry Jones, ‘‘ not only would he not have 
produced so remarkable pictures, but the world would 
not have been beguiled into taking them so seriously.” 

—A Massachusetts man, whose name on paper is good 
for some $200,000, has been arrested for the murder of his 
wife, and is said to have expressed a conviction that it is 
difficult to hang anyone with financial credit to that 
amount. He may have good reasons for his opinion, but 
it was certainly imprudent for him to express it to his 
custodiens, and he did not help his case any by humming 
Moody and Sankey hymns in the intervals of conversa- 
tion. 

—Mr. Eugene Thayer, the eminent Boston organist, is at 
the head of a newly organized musical society in that city 
called the ‘New England Church Music Association.” 
The announcement of a society with this name, following 
immediately as it did upon Mr. Murray’s prospectus of his 
metropolitan ‘‘ New England Church,’ has connected the 
two in the public mind, but Mr. Thayer says they are 
entirely distinct. 

—A case has just been decided in this city which estab- 
lishes an important precedent in the matter of shutters. 
Defendants, who leased a market stall from the city, were 
in the habit of placing their shutters on the curb-stone. 
Plaintiff was knocked down thereby and injured, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the jury, to the amount of $1,100. 
The sole plea in defense was that the landlord (the city, 
that is) did not provide any place for shutters. Jury could 
not see it in that light. 

—There were some happy things said last week at the 
Phillips Academy Centennial dinner. Among others, 
the remark by Prof. Churchill that the day belonged to 
the alumni and was dedicated to “the pleasures of mem- 
ory,” “‘the pleasures of hope,” and ‘the pleasures of 
imagination.” Phillips Brooks also was especially felicit- 
ous. He owed, as he said, to his great grandfather the 
privilege of being present and speaking; and confessed 
that though he was not an alumnus, nor the son of an 
alumnus, yet the influence of the family was so about him 
that he felt as if he had been in a certain sense a student 
of Phillips Academy all his life. 

—There was grim irony in the sad accident which befell 
the ‘‘ Tally Ho Coach,” last week, on its trip from New- 
buryport to Boston. The axle-tree broke, throwing the 
coach over, pitching the outside riders off, and badly 
bruising those inside. There were sixteen in all. Nine of 
the sixteen were badly injured; four had limbs broken. 
The horses undertook to run, but the driver, a veteran of 
eighty years, had the presence of mind and the pluck to 
hold on to the reins, and, after being dragged a short dis- 
tance, to check them. Stage-coaching is not, and was not, 
the safest mode of traveling, after all. When it does 
undergo an accident, the accident is likely to be a bad one. 
We venture to say that railroad passengers will settle 
down into their seats with a deeper sense of security than 
ever, 
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From Monday, June 10, to Saturday 


June 15. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
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(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
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la, 88. Ala. & ©, I 
Ala. N. 
Ala N. 
Ark. 5 N. 
rk.7 : N, 
Ark. 544, N.C 
7 5 (N.C 
Ark § | N.C 
Ark | N. 
Connecticutés...... 108 N. 
Georgia bs... .....-++ 101 N. 
10946 -N 
s W8&y N. . 2 
7a, Zoid bonds... 108 ‘60. poses a 
Ill. coup. 6s, 1879.... 102% do Bike 2 
Il!. War Loan.. 2% | Ohio 6s, "81......... x108 
CeO. - ccace 2%. Ohio Gs, "S86. .. .... x15 
Louisiana tis. o § Rhode Island 6s.... 116 
LA. new bonds...... 50 South C arolina tis.. 45 
ia.ts.new Fi’g D’t. 50 J.&J 30 
La.7s, Penitentiary 50 30 
La. ts, Levee Bds... 30 
La. 8s, Levee Bds... 50 40 
La, 88, L. B, of "75... 50 40 
Tm. BS, TBD. cccocscece — i0 
La. is, Consel .. 74% on -tund.bds. 2% 
La. 78, Smal! Bds... 71 Tennessee ts, old. Ath 
Mich. 4s, 1878-79..... > 102% 0 MED icccnccs i) 
Mich. 6s, IS8 . 104 do n.b.. D.8.... 35% 
Mich. 7s, 189.)........ Virginia tis. old..... 20 
Mo. fis, due in I878.. 124 do 68, n.b. 'tH..... 22 
Mo. 6s, due ‘82 or ‘83 1U4 do tis. D.b., "67..... 25 
Mo. 6s, due in 158. 106%4 do ts. consol. b... 70 
Mo. 68, due ip t887. 16% do ex.mat.coup.. 55% 
Mo. ts, due in (588... 1% do 6a,con.2d 8... 25 
Mo. ts, due 's9 or "90 107 do 6a. deferred b. 4} 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d.’92 16 D.C. 3.058, 1924. . 8X 
Fadg. bs. due "4-95 D.uU. small bds...... — 
Han.&st. Jo. due *86 105% D.C. reg. bds........ _ 
Foreign Exchange.— 
) days 3dave. 
London prime pankers, 4.8444 @4.344 4.814 @4.56% 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending June 15, 1878. 


Making Butter.—There must be good milk 
and cool nights, and the maker will never get more 
pounds of butter to 100 lbs. of milk than by setting 
in the old-fashioned small pan. The cream must 
be well conditioned, soured up in good shape, but 
not old or musty. Churn early in the morning witb 
a good strong stroke and with a power that wil! 
cirry it, but don’t churn it to death. After it has 
come for the first working wash it and work it 


gentiy; second working watch closely and not 
break the grain and turn out the butter so it 
wil) break brittlely. For salt use the best 


that’s to be had—if it’s the Ashton go for the 
Ashton, if it’s Syracuse, get that; but anyhow get 
the best,and that for butter-making means u salt 
that will assimilate, cissolve, lose its identity and 
individuality, and that will be completely held in 
solution by the butter. A raw, gritty, gravelly or 
impure ill-flavored lime-depositing salt is good to 
put on birds’ tails and for asparagus beds, but is 
about 3@5c. per lb. baud for butter. If youare going 
to carry butter till fall or winter put in 1 cz. tothe 
pound, if for immediate use \to \ oz. Have your 
packages air tight and pack solid; don’t throw it in 
as we do food. There is more value in butter lost 
by bad packing and holding and carrying than 
by all the slouchy making, with the poor salt 
thrown in; therefore deodorize packages thor- 
oughly, either by scalding, steaming or thorough 
seasoning. The woody smell must be out of the 
wood before it is used, or the butter will take it 
out,and consumers will getataste of the woods 
of this country instead of its grasses, especially 
tub covers. Put on a green ash tub cover and in a 
week the butter half way down the tub will smell 
and taste like a carriage shop. Don’t be afraid to 
keep the butter under a little strong brine, not 
enough to drench it and leach the flavor out of it, 
but enough t» keep the flavor in where it belongs 
and the butter sweet and sound. Receipts for tne 
week were 27,553 pkgs. Exports, 8.802 pkgs. The 
market is the same as to price but better as to 
demand, and quite a proportion of the old stock 
and poorer qualities are being taken.out of the 
way at the late low rates. We quote: Fine sour 
cream creamery, 2)@2Ic.; tine sweet cream cream. 
ery. 19@20c.; fine dairy packed Western, 13@15c. ; 
fine milled factory Western, 8@12\c.; fine near-by 
private dairies, 16@19c. ; grease and old butter, 4@6c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week were 103,936 
boxes. Exports, 83,382 boxes. There have been 
some special sales at 8X, but 8% seems to be the 
regular top, and 8 not an infrequent price for 
fine to fancy cheese. After leaving these finest 
qualities prices fall rapidly until the 2 and 3 ct. 
skims are reached. We quote: Stute factory, fine 
to fancy, 7X to 8%; Factory. fine to fancy, 7%@8 
factory, good to prime, 7@7c.; feoeary, 
skimmed, 5@6c.; factory, skimmed, 2@¢ 

tgags.—The market further advanced. and at 
the close prime fresh laid eggs sold at 16 cts. 


Beans.—Marrows, per bush.,$1.50@1.65; mediums, 
$1.50@ 1.65. 

Beeswax.—Pure wax, 26@27 

Dried Fruits.— Prices are — nominal 
for dried apoles. Prime sliced apples, 5 5@ic.; prime 
quarters, 4@5c. ; common stock. 2@4c. 


4C.; 


half 








SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


253 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, and Compare 
Prices with the same class of work elsewhere. 





Delaware and Hudson 


CANAL COMPANY 


First Mortgage 
40-YEAR 
7 PER CENT BONDS. 


PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 
PRINCIPAL DUE 1917, MAKCH 
SEPTLMBER INTEREST, COUPON 
BONDS OF $1,000 EACH, REGIS- 
TERED BONDS OF $5,000 EACH, 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF N.Y., TRUSTEES 


AND 





THESE BONDS ARE SECURED 6Y A FIRST 
AND ONLY MORTGAGE ON ALL THE PROP- 
ERTY OF TILE COMPANY IN TILE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, INCLUDING THE CANAL, 
RAILROADS, MINES, COAL, AND OTHER 
LANDS, ROYALTIES, ROLLING STOCK, 
LEASES, CONTRACTS, &C, 

AT THE STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING LN_ 1877. 
Messrs. JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
ADOLPHUS HAMILTON, 
H. M. OLMSTEI 
HENRY H. FARNAM, and 
E. B. GRANT, 
were appointed a Special “om nittee to muke a 


thorough examination of the entire property and 


condition ot the Company. This Committee vained 
the property pledged to secure this issue of bonds 
at MOKE THAN DOUBLE the amount of this 
mortgage of $10,000,000. 

One-half of this issue is reserved to provide for 
the debentures maturing in 184 

Having negotiated with the Compiny for a por- 
tion of the remainder of this issue of bonds, we 


now offer them for sale at 


PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


We recommend these bonds to investors desiring 
a security of undoubted character. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
COR. WALL & BROAD STREETS. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


COR. NASSAU & CEDAR CTES KTS. 


Continental Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, corner Court and Montague Streets, 
and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, K. D 






Capital, paid inin Cash .. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve........ ‘Os 3.069 21 
Liabilities..... b5: lead Ze 1.563 07 
Net Surplus.......... 966,501 03 
Total Assets, (Jan. Ist, i878) .... $3,173,933 31 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


_ HANOVER 
Fire Insurance ee 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 

Statement, Jan. Ist, 1S78. 

A eh kbacsndh254e5ssecaecnee Bees 
Re-Insurance Fund.,. 

Outstunding Liabilities,. 

Net Surplus 







$500,000.01 
473,092 5x 





$8.07 


fotal Assets,.......... ae $i, 6 21 His a 
Benj. 8. W alcett, President. 
t REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & 


ABOUT FLORIDA. 


A useful book 





Sec’y. 


over 130 Pages, of Interesting, 


Profitable Information: Farming, Fruit Kaising, 
Business Chances. Health, Climace, Soil, Indus 
tries, Pr: fits.erc.,ete. Send for Circular, or book 
sent everywhere. Price recuced to 25 Cents, in- 


cluding Maps, Scenes, et« 
HA 


ALL & CO., 697 Broadway, New York. 





Creat Reduction 


Another 
PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED. 


TEAS: FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y, 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sen water at will, ott 
solve this salt in ordinary water. This 
solution possesses all the health- “giving 
qualities and touic virtues of natural sea- 
water, while it is syee J from fhe organic 
impurities of the surf. rer.eek y drug- 
gists generally. A.J. DI WAN 

Broadway and Barclay ‘he. N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory 4 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $27a vear. Over 1,000 students; 
Spring Term begins March 12; Fall Term, Sept, 3. 
Winter Term, Dec Fore ireulars address 

J.&E - MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN C ONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 

B. rof. F. B. RIC BE. 


aoe (N, Y.) MILITARY AC ADEMY. 
Send for Lilustrated C ircular for 1878- 7% 
































INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE ¢ COL. 
LEGE. Best oevennes ol a Aterature, Science 

Languages, Painting and Mu 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., 





PREST. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
J Institute and Commercial College. Founded 
102. For both sexes. A SEA SIDE ichool. On 
direct route from New York to Boston. Address 

Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.. Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.L. 





BROOKLYN A DVERTIS 


BURT'S SHOES. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Keep on hand a Complete Assortment of 


E. C. BURT’S 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List 


YMENT 


GROCER, 
121 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN’ 


_ HAMS. 





J THOMPSON, 
ee 


CONNECTICUT LUXURY, 
WHITTAKER’S ST. LOUIS 
DAVIS'S CINCINNATI. 
A fine stock of the above and other c#lebrated 


brands at prices lower than bave been known tor 
years, 


Brooklyn, 


NEW PROCESS FLOUR, 
Allthe choicest Brands at Reduced Prices. 
Anda | a general assortment of GROCERIES. 


application, and M. E. DOTY, 

: 5 4 % 213 Fulton Street. near Concord, Brooklyn. 

Goods sent by mail on receipt of price. | 1 ’ . * : y 

: _| Gent’s Furnishing Store, 

NN rey Y Ts. cTot | A large assortment of Spring Goods just_received. 
an bland 3 actag ekter, 21ers > SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 

=~ oh FL ATBUSH AV., near 7th .Br cee ogeg Shirts re-bosomed, &c. Collars and Cuffs laun- 

we keep on hand an pn BL. of car- dried same as new. 

riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and 81x seat 

rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top | OVINGTON BROT HERS. 

and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 

and depot wagons, both new and second-h- nd. | 

We «a'so apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both ware China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 


new and already in use. Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. tine as- 
ee ini sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 


‘6 Fancy Goods of our own importation. 
CARDEN HOSE _ 246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubber 


___—iand No. 1 46 State St.. C hicago. © 
Goods, of every description. 


COODYEAR’S, Ici 





furnished on 













ICE CREAM. 


‘ > p RONCALI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 35 Willoughby 

21 iF niton St., Breekly n, N.Y ‘eh. -O. Box 23! gt. near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brooklyn. 
all or sence tor 52-page Lilustrated Manual. The Coolest Saloon in the City. Philade!phia 
RUBBER GOODS REPAIRED. Ice Cream, l0ec.: French, lic. a plate, and 45c. and 
—___———- | tiéc. per quart, delivered. Churches, Fairs, and the 


Trade at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and superior to any other in 
the city. A. Roncali. prop., (late with Anderson.) 


HARDING & CO. 'S FINE ‘SHOES, 


If y 





ju want STYLISH AND DURABLE SHOES, 


soareeattaievarRter GS) FINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Possible 


HARDING & CO., 
second door above Johnson 8t., 
Brooklyn. 


y. 2 eS >pignp 
$17 Fulton St. At the Lowest Price. 


EDWARD McCLOSKEY, 
570 Fultonst..near Flatbush av., Brooklyn. 


CHS. W. MUNDELL 


SALESMAN, 
Has on hand the finest 





= 
ussortment of the 
very best guality of fee] 
Ladies’ full-trimmed 


Slippers. Spanish Ties 


and Newport Button, | i 


with box toes, French | 
heels, high or low, | 

that can be found in | fee] 
this city. This store 
is not large A tele- 
phone is in connec- | 
1¢ factory in New York, so ladies | 








oe 





"8Z8 


tion with t! 





can bave wedding or any style of Slippers 
made at shortnotice. Infants’ Blue and Black Kid 
o—_ mn Boot, size 1 to 5, $1.15; also Chiid’s stiff 


Has Button Shves on hand and made to order. 
B.— Boots, Shoes or Sliopers made to order in 
in ‘lutest style at ten per cent. less than any store | 
for the «ame quatity. 


CHARLES W. MUNDELL, 


SALESMAN. 








Cc. FRANK E. PEARSALL 
* ——— | Secures the most Natural Portrait by taking a 
Those answering an asian Photograph when a person does not know the 


. moment. Catalogue of Portraits and 
— ee ee i” a aaa Prices. This is a new and convenient 
that they saw the advertisement in aes of information, sent free on appli- 


the Christian Union, 





298 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HAIR GOODS, WIGS, é&c. 


CAMERON'S OLD ESTABLISHMENT, 
327 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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Our Real Hair Lace Waves, Coquets, and Bonitons have been pronounced the gems of art. 
Ladies wishing a superior class of goods should examine our Large Stock of Long Hair Switches. &c., 
at much reduced prices. Invisible Hair Nets made expressly for this house. Robares Aureoline, 
to give hair a beautiful golden color. Country Orders accurately matched and punctuaily attended to 
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PLEASE BLLOW US TO SiO YOU ESTIMATES 


ROYAL. BAKING 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. It goes further 
and makes better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cukes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received the strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement of 
the leading Chemists of the Country. 

It is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 
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Our VDoung Folks. 


BENNIE. 


By Mary B. COLBURN. 





PART IL.—THE SURPRISE. Concluded.) 
| YENNIE closed his eyes from sheer exhaustion, but 

) the whole expression of his face had changed 
within the last memorable hour. A smile was round 
the thin lips, and where the light breeze had lifted 
the curls from his fair forehead, there were the blue 
veins with seemingly a bound of something like 
health in them. 

Oh what a blessing in God’s hands had these two 
boys been to that humble home! With the poor 
mother away day after day, the weary child had 
spent his long, lone hours, he scarcely knew how—for 
poverty such as theirs boasts of few friends; put 
when the night came and the hapless boy was folded 
to his mother’s heart, that was his time of joy. 

When Bennie didn’t open his eyes the boys knew 
that he had fallen asleep; so they put the ball which 
had brought them there ou the bed, close to his little 
white hand, and then went home to account to their 
mother for their long absence. Be sure those boys 
loved their mother with their whole hearts! 

Harry aud Tom were the sons of a wealthy genth 
mau, and lived ina great house with a brown stone 
front, but their parents were of the true sort, and 
taught their beloved children to be kina and cour- 
teous to everybody, especially to those who were poor 
and helpless, and that is why dear little Bennie fared 
so well at their hands. 

But they were great boys and could go home alone 
very well; so, instead of following them, let’s stay 
with Bennie. Perhaps it wasn’t just the thing to 
ieave him so, but boys are not apt to think of all the 
things it is best to do, and, as they found him alone, 
they reasoned they might leave him alone, so they 
went. 

Bennie slept for over an hour, real good, sweet 
sleep—the sleep that comes from healthful, happy 
exercise—and only wakened to see his mother stand 
ing in the middle of the room, throwimg a puzzled 
look round on the changes which had come to pass in 
her absence. 

“O, mammy!” cried the delighted child, but, as he 
didn’t see the boys, he began to look puzzled, too. 
**Where’s Harry? Where's Tom?’ and his eyes roved 
all around the little room, as if they might have dis- 
appeared in some crack in the wall. 

‘**Who’s Harry and who's Tom, childie, and what’s 
done to my flowers, and what have you got in your 
hand, dear?’ queried the astonished mother. 

“O, yes, mammy, I know it now!” and he took a 

long breath of delight. ‘‘See here! there’s Harry’s 
ball; it whizzed in and breaked up the posies and 
come right up to me, and then Harry and Tom give 
mea ride in pa’s chair; and, oh, mammy! I had on 
Harry’s jacket, and—and—” and the dear little fellow 
stopped, bardly able to frame words enough to con- 
vey to her all his happiness. 
**Well, Bennie, my pet,’ she said, ‘‘ how good God 
! Lhated to go away this mornmg and leave you 
all alone,” as she pressed her lips again and again to 
his cheery little face, while a tear stole down upon the 
pillow, “but see, darling, he didn’t mean you should 
be alone, so he sent you your new friends here to 
make you so happy.” 

In a few minutes the mother started up. ‘Oh, Ben- 
nie! I forgot, dear; see what Mrs. Hanscom has given 
us for dinner!” and she opened a basket, revealing to 
the boy’s gaze a lot of nice things such as his eyes sel- 
dom saw. Truly he thought he had been among 
fairies this beautiful day, or else was dreaming. 

But first the fond mother drew up the little table to 
the side of Bennie’s bed, where she always ate ber 
ineals with him, and spread on it a neat, white cloth. 
Who cares whether it was fine or not? Love was in 
every thread of it, hemmed in at the hem and all. 

Then came out of the basket, one after the other, 
a part of a roast chicken, a dish of vegetables, a little 
tumbler of cranberry jelly, some plum pudding and 
sauce, and last of alla pumpkin pie! Only think of 
all that! Their plates and cups were not dainty 
chiua; there was a big crack in the platter, and a nick 
out of the edges of the saucers; they didn’t have sil- 
ver forks, and their glass certainly was not cut and 
ornamented; but I should like to see the fine house, 
with its magnificent surroundings and costly furni- 
ture, that could have bought the happiness of this 
poor mother and her stricken child that day. 

We can’t stop to say anything about their appetites, 


is 


or how much or how little they said, for right in the | 


midst of this royal meal a rumbling noise came in at 
the window, and Bennie heard somebody say, 

“ Roll it round this way and VU take it in!” 

“There’s Harry, I know’tis!” cried Bennie, with his 
mouth full of chicken. ‘ Open the door, mammy!” 

With one glance at Bennie, and the thought run- 
ning with lightning speed—‘'Can that be my poor, 
helpless darling with such joy in his eyes?’—she 
hastened to the door. There stood two little fellows, 
tugging away at a huge something all tied up in pa- 
pers, which they had some difficulty in getting through 
the narrow dvor with their inexperienced hands. 

But at last it was in, and Harry, all out of breath, 
hurried up to Bennie with, 





| were several hundred years old. 


“There! my little man, see what Tom and I have 
brought you for a present. We broke up all your 
flowers, and almost scared your little wits out, and we 
hope you’ll like it. Here, Tom, lend us your knife a 
minute;’’ so, keeping up a perfect broadside of talk, 
boy-fashion, he began cutting the string and taking 
off the wraps. 

Bennie looked on very quietly for him, for, after 
all that had come to him on this day of days, if the 
skies had fallen it would hardly have evoked the 
requisite degree of surprise in him! 

But when before his enchanted eyes stood in all its 
beauty a chair on wheels, one which he could roll 
about anywhere himself, with soft cushions in it, and 
everything to make his poor little ailing body com- 
fortable, his ecstasy knew no bounds. 

“Oh mammy! didn’t I tell ye! That’s Harry, and 
that’s Tom, and that’s the jacket! See the buttons, 
mammy !” 

And the mother stood with clasped hands and the 
tears welling up from a full heart for all this care of 
her one treasure, while the boys kept on with their 
work, never stopping till they had picked up all the 
strings and bits of paper and rolled the chair up 
where wee Bennie could put his hand reverently 
upon it. 

“There! Now you needn’t stay in bed all day if 
you don’t want to, for when you are in this it’s as 
good as legs, and you can run anywhere; see here!” 
and Harry sat down in it and showed him exactly 
how to roll it 

Was there ever such a pair of wheels, and did ever 
a poor little fellow have such a present before! 

I need only tell you that Harry and Tom, when they 
went home, were so full of their morning’s adventure 
that their mother’s sympathies were fully aroused for 
the suffering boy, and it required very few entreaties 
from them to induce her to send their own invalid 
chair—for which they had now no need—round to the 
poor woman whose home could thus be made 
happy. But when she tried to thank them Harry 
burst out with. 

‘‘No matter about that. When I waked up this 
morning I wanted to do something for somebody, 
and I’m so glad it’s little Bennie here; he’ll soon be a 
hearty old fellow, and I’m coming to see him ever so 
often. Don’t stay in bed, Bennie, any longer, will 
you? Roll round the room all you can, and Tom and 
I will show you how to go it out doors!”’ 

All this while he had been fumbling over the ball 
which he bad taken from the bed. He now held it 
up with a string tied tight around it. 

“There!” said he. ‘‘I’m going to hang this up on a 
nail right here in front of the bed, where you can see 
it any time; forif it hadn’t been for that very ball I 
never should have seen you and never had a chance 
to give you that famous ride! Good-by, old boy,” 
and with a warm kiss on the thin cheek of the poor 
child, from whose path he had plucked the thorns and 
planted fadeless flowers, he was gone. 


sO 


Boys, though I would not enjoin it upon you to 
break somebody’s window that good may come of it, 
I will yet tell you that not far from every one of your 
homes some poor little fellow lives whose heart could 
very easily be made glad, and that, too, with but small 
expense to you. Some of these brignt days try it, and 
learn how good it is to take the shadows from the 
lives of any who suffer. 








SOME JAPANESE TEMPLES AND MODES OF 
WORSHIP. 
By Mary A. RoE. 

"N letters recently received from Japan my friend 

- describes a beautiful Shinto temple that was espe- 
cially devoted to learning. Children go aud offer their 
pens at one of the shrines. But first | must tell you 
what Shintoism 1s. It means the worship of the an- 
cestors of the Mikado, and even of him personally. 
He is said to be descended from the sun, which they 
believe is the great originator of everything. A muir- 
ror is arranged to reflect the sun’s rays, and generally 
that is all these temples contain. But the grounds 
around this one were very strangely laid out. First, 
there was a broad walk, with shrines and images on 
the outer edge; on the inner, arbors covered with 
wistaria, where you could buy tea, oranges, and eggs. 
Inside, behind the arbors, was a pond shaped much 
like a Greek cross; and in the center of this an island, 
with pine trees that had been brought from a distant 
province. 
long life, and especially sacred. 

This island was connected with the regular walk by 
two arched bridges; the steepest and highest arches 
you can imagine. There were pieces of wood laid on 
to help people climb up and down. These bridges 
Among the images 
were red and green dragons, and a tortoise with a 
dragon’s head placed over a well. They drew the 
water through a hole in his back. There was also a 


| squat little image with soiled rags wound around its 


neck, and its head all covered with salt. To pour on 
salt is an act of worship. Then there was another 
little image, with quantities of pebbles thrown about 
him, and one hand tied up as if sore. ‘ 

My friend says you can scarcely turn around in 
Tokio without seeing a temple; yet they were told 
that hundreds had been closed and pulied duwn since 
this dynasty began. 

Buddhism is the religion of the common people. 


They, like the stork, are an emblem of. 
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The more intellectual people believe in the doctrines 
of Confucius, a great philosopher who lived a long 
while ago. 

They build temples both to Confucious and Buddha; 
and the grounds around them are like parks. Some 
have a succession of broad terraces, and all have 
splendid old trees, with dark, glossy foliage, and 
double blossoming fruit trees between. 

At Kiota is an image of Buddha, sitting in a lotus 
tlower, fifty-eight feet high. Part of it is in ruins, 
but when entire it was estimated to contain five hun- 
dred pounds of gold. A temple of one hundred and 
seventy-five feet stands over it. The temple bells are 
rich and deep toned, and when ringing sound very 
solemn. They are made of bronze and gold, and some 
contain a large proportion of gold. 

These temples are used for all sorts of secular pur- 
poses, and my friends lived in one while staying at 
the seashore. 

The mass of the people are very ignorant and super- 
stitious. They believe that a turtle holds up the 
island of Nippon on his back, and when he moves the 
varthquake comes. In all the shops and houses they 
have a shrine, and in it a little god, a pair of brass 
vases and a little incense burner. Every few hours 
they burn incense before this god. I had some of these 
incense sticks once. When burning they give out a 
sweet, pungent smell. This “smudging of the gods” 
is done more frequently when the mosquito season is 
at its height. 

About the middle of July they have a great festival 
for three nights. At every house they hang out fancy 
paper lanterns and the shrines are all lighted up. 
They then make and set out cakes, as they believe that 
the spirits of the departed revisit the earth and need 
refreshment provided for them. There are plenty of 
hungry dogs, cats and foxes to dispose of these ar- 
ticles; but as the people find them gone, their belief 
is sustained. 

At some of the temple festivals they have music 
and dancing; and once my friend saw blind men 
fencing with bundles of straw, which was very amus- 
ing, but I cannot ccmprehend how that could be an 
act of worship. There were also men selling birds 
and lizards to the crowd, who immediately set them 
free and that, too, was an act of worship. 

The priests have a great power over the mass of the 
people, though the government is trying in a measure 
to suppress them. But now that they have opened 
their ports to foreigners, and are inviting men of 
learning from other lands to instruct their youth, 
and are permitting the missionaries to work unmo- 
lested, great Changes are being wrought in Japan. 
Superstition and idolatry must give way before the 
light of knowledge and the gospel. 


HOW TEN GIRLS ENJOYED THEMSELVES. 
Mr. Editor : 
*M Grace Newton, and besides me there’s Carrie 
Gardner ang Emma Chase, and Kate Smith, and 
eight others. The eldest of us is fifteen and the young- 
est is ten, and we're all in Miss Brinkerhoff’s Sunday- 
school Class. The Sunday-school is over in Brooklyn, 
and we had a picnic the other day up in Prospect 
ark. It was so perfectly splendid that all the girls 
said | must write and tell about it—only I’ve got 
so much to tell I don’t know where to begin. The 
way we came to have the picnic was this: Last anni- 
versary day—you know we always have a great time 
in Brooklyn anniversary day, aud I’m glad you said 
what you did a few weeks ago about grown-up people 
enjoying it, as well as we young ones—Miss Brinker- 
hoff made us a chocolate cake to eat with our ice 
cream. Miss Brinkerhoff is too lovely for anything, and 
she makes splendid chocolate cakes. Well, when we 
came back from the march and were all ready for the 
ice cream, if there wasn’t Mr. Russell’s class, great 
rud_ boys, all of them, eating away at that lovely 
ak =ountil there wasn’t a morsel of it left! Why, we 
could have cried; and I really believe Emma Chase 
did. But Miss Brinkerhoff saw how bad we felt, and 
she said, in her nice, lovely way, ‘‘ Now, girls, I tell 
you what: Ill make another chocolate cake some day 
and we'll all go up to the Park to eat it.” 

Well, so we did; we went last Thursday, and oh! 
what a gorgeous time we had! There were only ten 
of us girls, because Annie and Mary Revere were in 
the country and couldn’t go, but then there were 
Miss Brinkerhoff and her brother, who is a very 
proper looking young man, though if you had seen 
him fire the bean-bag and play tag you wouldn’t 
think he was a bit proper; and one of his friends, 
Mr. Eastman, who is ever so nice; and then one of 
Miss Brinkerhoff’s friends, a lovely young Cuban lady, 
and her two brothers, who don’t talk much English, 
but we girls like them because they’re so nice look- 
ing. Altogether there were sixteen of us, and when we 
all got in the car the conductor wanted to know how 
many of the family staid at home. Wasn’t he horrid ? 

Thursday, you know, was a showery sort of day 
and it looked ever so much like rain, but that only 
made it more fun. We all took our waterproofs and 
india rubbers and umbrellas; and what with our 
supper, which was all done up in little paper parcels, 
and the chocolate cake, which Miss Brinkerhoff 
carried herself, we had a good load. 

First of all we went to the dairy and left our things 
there, and then we went down a path where there 
was a summer huuse which looked real inviting, only 
there were half a dozen people mit. Well, we kind 
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of hung round the door and looked at them and 
wondered if they weren't ever going to go, and by 
and by they did begin to get up and go out. Miss 
Brinkerhoff thought it was very rude in us, and to tell 
the truth 1 zuessit was; but we did want that summer- 
house to play bean-bag in. At last, when everybody 
had gone, We went in and just filled up the place. Then 
three of us got up on the table and fired the bean- bag 
at the rest. | wish you’could have seen it. Miss 
Brinkerhboff laughed till she cried, and poor Mr. East- 
inan must have been lame from the way the bag hit 
him. By and by, though, we got tired of that, and just 
then Sally Graves saw a peacock and ran after it, 
and tried to pull a feather out of its tail. Of course 
she oughtn’t to have done it; but we were all in a 
vreat gale, and, after all, she didn’t catch the peacock. 
To tell the truth, it screeched so that Sally was near 
scared out of her wits. 

After we left the summer-house we went over 
to the lawn, where we had some swinging, and pulled 
some benches near together and played tag, and 
French blindman’s buff, until everybody was per- 
fecily tired out. And then we had supper. We had 
sandwiches—Miss Brinkerhoff brought those—and 
biscuits and strawberries, lots of them, with real 
cream, and cookies and kisses—sugar ones, of course 

and pound cake, and, last of all, the chocolate 
eake. It cut into nineteen pieces, and there wasn’t 
even acrumb left. And Miss Brinkerhoff said it was 
ever so much better than the one those boys of Mr. 
Russell’s ate up. Of course no one brought a water 
pail, and we would nave been dreadfully thirsty if 
Mr. Bastman hadn't got the goat-carriage boys to fill 
up the pail they water the goats out of and bring us 
that. Mr. Kastman said the goats wouldn’t mind it 
a bit 

When we got through, Mr. Brinkerhoff made us put 
all the scraps of paper and crumbs, except what we 
gave to two or three small boys who were waiting 
around, into our baskets, so we wouldn't litter up the 
lawn, and then we scrubbed the seats so there wasn’t a 
speck of dirt left, and going home in the car we had a 
dessert of Hlope’s chocolate caramels. 

Now I know you won’t have room to print any 
more than this, but here are Carrie Gardner and Kate 
Smith right at my elbow, and Carrie’s saying, ‘t Oh, 
Grace, please put in how you and Mr. Brinkerhoff 
ran a race across the lawn and you beat,” and Kate 
says if I don’t tell how the youngest young Cuban 
gentleman carried her waterproof and rubbers all the 
way, she'll never forgive me. So I’ve put in that. 
And if you'll only print the whole thing, you'll make 
ten girls perfectly happy. G.N. 








THE PROFESSORS CHATR. 
THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 
WEEK or two ago we gave a description of the 
<A custom-house. ‘Scribner's Monthly” got ahead 
of us on the post-office, so we must thank that maga- 
zine for the facts given below. 

“In the good old days when Franklin was post- 
master-general of the colonies and kept all of his ac- 
counts in a nice little memorandum-book of three 
hundred pages, he introduced many wonderful im- 
provements for the time, and it is actually said that 
he almost took away the breath of the people by pro- 
posing in 1760 to run a wagon to carry the mails from 
Philadelphia to Boston once a week. In the postal 
system of that time, New York was a way station, 
where the bold fortnightly rider from Philadelphia 
was accustomed, perhaps, to change his horse, or hand 
the Boston mail over to his successor. Sebas- 
tian Bauman, the first postmaster under the Federal 
government, kept the office in his grocery store at 
62 Broadway; then at 51 Wall street; later at the 
corner of what is now Wall and South William—then 
Smith street—and finally at 29 William street. In 
this last house General Theodorus Bailey found the 
office, and here he continued it for more than twenty 
years, in a room twelve by fifteen feet. There were 
one hundred and forty-four wooden letter-boxes in 
the window.”’ 

Many of you who have seen the great stone build- 
ing at the corner of Broadway and Park will wonder 
at this room ‘twelve by fifteen feet.’’ To-day thou- 
sands of tiny boxes hold the letters of New York mer- 
chants, and one-horse, two-horse, three-horse and 
four-horse wagons rolt to and from the post-office 
doors carrying great leather mail bags stuffed to their 
mouths with letters and papers. New York sends 
eighty-four and receives eighty-six mails a day. The 
Professor wonders how near the truth you could come 
if you were to guess at the number of post-offices in 
the United States. If you said 37,575 you would hit 
it exactly. 

Here’s the way in which they handle letters: 

“The first thing to be done is to ‘face up’ the let- 
ters,—to put them all with directed sides facing the 
same way. New York’s largest correspondence is 
with New York, and at the table where drop-letters 
come through sits an old man, with a kind of short- 
handled rake—perhaps I ought to call it a hoe. As 
fast as the letters fall upon his table he rakes them 
toward him and faces them up ready for the stamper. 
Every stamp has its number, and by that number any 
miscarried or delayed letter can be tracked through 
all the hands that bave handled it. The envelope will 








tell a post-office official whether the letter was posted | I was never sick a day in my life.’ 


ata lamp-post, dropped at one of the stations, or at 
the central office, and upon what tables it was stamp- 
ed and made up in the mail. 

“ After the stamper comes the separater, who puts 
the letters for each mail together; after him the mail- 
maker, who verifies every letter in each mail, ties 
them into a bundle and puts on each a printed label 
marked with its destination, and stamped with his 
own name When the mail-maker has tied up 
hi letters they go to the poucher, who assorts them, 
throwing the several packages with unerring aim 
into their several divisions, arranged like large pigeon- 
holes in a semi-circular form. These pigeon-holes 
slope downward toward the back, and even while 
the poucher is throwing, the dispatcher may be 
affixing the pouches at the back, opening a sliding 
door and emptying the mail into the bags, which are 
immediately locked and sent off to the wagons. Post- 
master James found that deaf mutes could be used 
for some of the work, and there are now three en- 
gaged in stamping, and one in sorting. ‘When we 
get two noisy men,’ said the assistant superintendent, 
‘we put a dummy between them and so secure 
quiet.’ 

* At thehour of the departure of carriers the deliv- 
ery department is full of animation; the menin their 
uniforms pass from one assorter’s table to another 
and take, each from his own box, all the mail de- 
posited therein, while the impassive assorter goes 
right on throwing mail into the box for the next 
delivery. Then you will see the carriers at a long 
counter, which is divided by little raised partitions 
into compartments, each making his mail into a cou- 
veniently arranged bundle. In a carefully prepared 
report on file in the office I find that during the year 
1876 the carriers handled—i. ¢., collected and deliv- 
red—in all, over one hundred and thirty-six millions 
of pieces (136,631,116)—an average of three hundred 
and eighteen thousand four hundred and fifty-four 
pieces to the man. 

*“*The most difficult of the misdirected letters go to 
Mr. Stone, who is called ‘the blind man,’ perhaps 
because he can decipher an inscription that is utterly 
illegible to any other man in America. His most 
difficult cases are the foreign letters. Here is a letter 
directed to ‘“ Sanduik,’” which he makes out to be 
Saudy Hook. Sometimes the arrangement of the 
name and address is curious. 

For Mr. thomas 
Smith Bridge 

port post-office 
Conn. America 


is very plain when you once understand that it is 
‘For Mr. Thomas Smith, Bridgeport, Conn., Amer- 
ica.’ But when a man says ‘ Hoio,’ how is anybody 
but a blind man to know that he means Ohio? One 
letter reads, ‘Bet Feet Rue de Agua.’ Now the 
blind man knows that Rue de Agua is Spanish for 
Water street, and that there is a Water street in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. But who would guess that 
‘Overn C. D. Learey,’ in one line, means that it is to 
go to Auburn, in search of C. D. L.’ One letter is 
directed to ‘Kunstanzer Brauerei, 8. 1., Amerika.’ 
Mr. Stone recollects the fact that Constance’s Brewery 
is at Stapleton, Staten Island, and the letter is sent 
there. He reads ‘Ioél’ into lowa, and ‘te Pella in 
Yomah’ he makes to go to Pella, in the same State. 
Nor does Ohio get off with one miss. Here is one let- 
ter that wants to go to ‘Stadt Hioh Zunsounati, 
Strasse 15,,-—that is, to the State of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Street 15. But that is not all. This other one wants 
to reach the same city; but it has a bad spell of an- 
other kind, for its direction runs ‘Scitznaty.’ And 
then ‘Pizzo Burg Messessip,’ is sent to Vicksburg. 
Michigan is spelled *mutting.’ ‘Glass works Berk- 
shire’ is sent to Pittsfield, in Berkshire County. Mas- 
sachusetts, where there is a glass factory. But the 
hardest one I saw was addressed to ‘John Hermann 
Shirmen,’ in one line, with the wonderful word 
‘Staguekaundo’ for the rest. Mr. Stone cut the 
word in twain, and read it ‘Chautauqua County,’ 
while he translated the whole into ‘John Hermann, 
Sherman P. O., Chautauqua County, N. Y.’ 

“But there are some which even a blind man cannot 
make out. One letter in rather a good handwriting 
is very vaguely addressed to 

* Mackay, Esq., Amerique.’ 
Another reads: 
*Too much of this. 
*From your affectionate son, 
‘ANTON HIEMBURGER.’ 

“In this case the close of the letter has been copied 
exactly by some one who did not understand the lan- 
guage. Instead of too much of this, there is really 
too little. But here is a case where the top of the 
letter has been imperfectly copied in the same fash- 
ion. It reads: ‘Tuesday Evening, Nord America.’ 

“If Tuesday Evening should see this article, he will 
know that his letter has gone back again to Europe. 

‘They have examination papers for those who apply 
for clerkships in the post-office at New York, and 
here are a few of the answers handed in. To the 
question, ‘ What has been your clerical experience ” 
one man says that his‘ clerical experience has been 
‘Catholic,’ and so through all the denominations. 
One man responds by saying, ‘Have taught in a 
Sunday-school.’ Another man has not had any occasion 
to deal with clergymen, for in answering the question 
as to his ‘clerical experience,’ he breaks out, ‘ Well, 
There are others 
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who vive the term a wider sense. One answers, ‘Com 
positor; another, ‘Working as porter in a store 
while a third hits it exactly when he says, ‘ Making 
horse-collars.”” The geographical questions are quite 
On one paper the large rivers in the 
United States are ‘ North River and East River.’ To 
the question, * What nation assisted the United States 
in the war of the Revolution?’ we bave answered, 
with perfect naYveté, ‘The Irish.’ When ove man 
was required to state into what three departments 
the government of the United States was divided, he 
answered, with the promptitude of a lightning cal- 
eculator, ‘Philadelphia, New York, and Boston.’ 
But another man of more statesmantlike cast of mind 
wrestles with the same question and divides the gov 
ernment into * federel, judishel, and navel.’ ”’ 

People try to send the funniest things through the 
mails! In the searcher’s department there are croco- 
diles, canary birds, snakes, bottles of liquor, fish, bees, 
shears, pipes, horseshoes, carpenters’ tools, ete. One 
million five hundred and seventy-three thousand six 
hundred and thirty-three letters and packages were 
handled in the New York office in 1876 and not a sin 
gle one was lost! 


as troublesome. 


PUZZLES. 


HOLLOW SOUARE WORD. 


The words begin and end with the same letters. 

The word across from left to rightis fullof promise; 
that at the left from top to bottom, the dearest place 
on earth; that on the bottom from right to left is 
used with water; that on the right from bottom to 
top is a cavity. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


Fruits. 
* ° ok . + 
* . +. ee * 
~ ° * 
* : 


* , ee ee 
First word across, to hold firmly; second, rest; 
third, the first letter of an alphabet; fourth, to be 


wise as to your own purposes; fifth, a number. 


M. B. H. 
A CUBE. 
s+ a ¢- 4 @ 
* * 4 
a o 4 
+ * * * cd * 
+ * + 
* 4 _. 
> . 
x * 


The straight lines are composed of six letters; the 
diagonals of four. 

The top line is a severe test; the one Jeading down- 
ward from the first letter of this word is the English 
name of a beautiful bird; the one at the left read 
downward from the final letter of the first word is 
the French name for the same bird; the one across 
the bottom of this square is to achieve. 

The upper line of the second square 1s an island in 
the Levant whose maritime laws were so esteemed in 
ancient times that they were adopted by the Romans; 
the one leading downward from the initial letter of 
this island is to rescue; the one leading down trom 
the final letter is to deviate; the bottom line of this 
square is a tree that was “held in high estimation 
by the ancients.” 

The first diagonal leads towards the left from the 
initial letter of the top line of the cube, and is past ; 
the one that leads towards the left from the final let- 
ter of the top line isa feminine name; the lowerright 
hand diagonal is what our lives should be; the re 
maining one the ancient name of Persia. M. D. H 

SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

(Example,—L—an ornament. Ans., Elbow.) 

M— a plant. 

C— to allay. 

K— a heavy burden to many. 

F— singular. 

R— to tame. 

Q— a tax. 

S— Q—a fast. 

U— H— part of the human frame 

N— important. De FORREST. 


ANSWERS Tv) PUZZLES OF JUNE 5. 
Enigma.— Decoration Day. 
Star Puzzle.—Depot, teach, horse, extra, among, great, 
think, knave, eager, round. 
Omnibus Word.—Ostrich : Hist, hitch, choir, cost, cot, crisis, 
critic, Irish, rich, trio, shot. 
Step Ladder. Concealed Double Acrostic. Double Remainders 


GSerei? Cc o D M . I 
I A Hayt I G AMI N 
ReiN A #£ € S AMPLE K 
A i R ac K ° ILL -§ 
F isuH L at E H E R 
k E E ar N 
Evek S ee 8 Square Remainders. 

T RIM 

R ICE 

oO MEN 


Drop- Letter Puzzle.- 
** Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you been?” 
“T’ve been to London to visit the Queen.”’ 
* Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you there?’ 
“| frightened a little mouse under the chair.” 
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arm and Garden. 


THE BARN THAT DIDN’T BURN. 

“T HAVE settled a good many barn 
fires but this is the first partial loss I 
ever figured on,” said the agent as he 
adjusted the loss on the Maxwell barn. 
It may interest other barn-owners to 
know how a barn can be on fire for 
several hours and yet be saved with 
comparatively small damage. The Max- 
well barn is a large building, 40 by 90 
feet, and is used as a nursery packing 
barn. Its two floors are open from end 
to end and are connected by a stairway. 
On the upper floor at the west end were 
several tons of straw. The barn is a new 
one, its predecessor having been burned 
last September. Just before ten o’clock 
on the evening of May 29th a workman 
a gleam of light through the barn 
wincow. He ran to the building, every 
door was fastened. Breaking a window 
he got in and rang an alarm on the bell 
suspended over the roof. One of his 
employers followed him in. There was 
burning straw scattered down the stair- 
way. This was quickly kicked off and 
stamped out. Up in the strawpile 
at the far corner a fire was burning 
slowly under a dense cloud of smoke. 
Men were now coming with pails, and 
water was thrownon. Thealarm reach- 
ed the village and the steamer soon ar- 
rived. After wetting the roof one or 
two holes were cut in the side and 
streams thrown in on the straw. Once 
only the flames burst out ina red glare. 
Finally the west end doors were got open 
and men with pitchforks flung out the 
half-wet half-burning masses of straw. 
About midnight the fire was subdued. 
On the underside the roof was more or 
less charred from end to end but only 
one eighth of it was actually burnt 
through. Now the point to be noted is 
that there was no upward opening to 
create a draft. There is a cupola or bell 
tower in the middle of the roof but it 
does not open into the barn, being built 
on the outside of the roof, whether by 
design or accident we do not know. But 
had it been made open for ventilating 
use as most cupolas are, the flames would 
have instantly swept up through it and 
the barn would undoubtedly have been 
destroyed. 

There is another barn in the same 
place whose fate if fired would be pretty 
certain. It is a two-story building with 
busement, in which is a horse stable. 
Open stairways connect the three floors; 
four hay-shoots run from the mangers 
to the upper floor, and over all is a large 
cupola opening into the barn. Let the 
incendiary torch be applied in a dry 
time with a favoring wind, and this 
barn would go off like a piece of fire- 
works. 
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SOUR STRAWBERRIES. 

Everybody finds fault with the ber- 
ries this year, and the poor Wilson is 
abused without mercy. In truth, it isa 
fruit that needs plenty of sunshine to 
make its abundant acids pleasant to the 
taste, and when it is subjected to a series 
of frosts, cold winds and excessive rains 
it is no wonder that the eater makes a 
wry face over it. And how quick the 
bright crimson turns to dull purple, so 
that the very sight of the otherwise wel- 
come fruit is repulsive! 

But all kinds suffer from the cold, and 
the high flavors disappear and leave 
only a tasteless mush. This strawberry 
season, of which so much was expected 
a month ago, has turned out a sorry 
failure. And yet not altogether. The 
growers are picking only half a crop, 
but they are getting ashilling per quart. 
If the crop had been large the price 
would have fallen to five cents or less. 
350 quarts at 124¢c. pay better than 1,000 
quarts at 5c., for the picking expenses 
are the same in either case, one cent per 
basket. 

It is not a good year to test new kinds, 
thougb they grow big enough. We saw 
to-day a fine show of Russell’s Advance, 
a berry new to the public but produced 
a number of yearsago. It is large and 
bright in color, resembling Borden’s 30, 
but is a more even ripener. Duncan’s 
Seedling is very even in size, glossy and 
transparent, with the flavor of Burr’s 
New Pine. We hear high praises of a 
new seedling called the Panic, for size, 
flavor and tirmness. It is a late ripener. 





Kerr’s Late Prolific has taken a fancy to 
come in with the early ones this year— 
‘first of all,’ one amateur reports. A 
favorite market berry, here in Genev 
is Page’s seedling. (Dr. Page produc od 
two, an Early and a Late; it is the for- 
mer spoken of here.) A leading grower 
has 3,000 hills in bearing and prefers it 
to any other kind. It is large and hand- 
some in shape and color, sweet, and of 
good, though not high, flavor. The 
sugar bill that the Wilson so swells in 
June will not be unduly increased by 
-age’s Early. How well it will grow in 
other places we do not know, as we be- 
lieve it has not been introduced in new 
localities. 


THE 





WAR IN ASIA MIN¢ OR. 
Harpoot, Turkey, April 17, 1878. 
LTHOUGH we are in Turkey, in the 

middle of it, we know less of the 
‘ Eastern Question,” in its political aspects, 
than you who are separated from this coun- 
try by seas and continents. The telegraph 
from Constantinople to the Persian Gulf 
passes through Harpoot, but it utters not a 
word concerning the great issues which are 
now pending, to a people who are chiefly 
concerned in them. The Constantinople 
papers, even if they tell the truth, do not 
dare to tell the whole truth. So that after 
reading them we scarcely know what opin- 
ions to form. Then too the government 
post which brings our mail comes on horse- 
back, and it takes it two whole weeks, or 
to traverse the 750 miles from the 
capital here. And even this comes but once 
in two weeks, It is only when the ‘‘ London 
Times ’’ reaches us that we have any con- 
tidence that we have the truth with regard 
to any event which transpired a month ago. 
This much however is apparent, that a deep 
cloud rests upon the political future of this 
country. 

Of internal affairs, however, we see and 
know more than we care to. The darkness 
within is, if possible, greater than that with- 
out. The war was undertaken by Russia 
ostensibly in the interest of the Christian 
races of Turkey. What the issue may be in 
European Turkey I do not know, but in 
Asiatic Turkey it threatens to secure their 
ruin. It has prostrated business of almost 
every kind, so that respectable men who 
have been accustomed to earn a comfortable 
living are now reduced to want. It has 
multiplied irregular taxes and compulsory 
war contributions which, added to the 
already oppressive regular taxes, have near- 
ly drained the country of money. It has 
furnished an opportunity to corrupt officials 
—and there are few who do not belong to 
this class—to plunder the people, and the 
corruption has grown with the opportunity. 
It has increased the bitterness of the Turks 
toward Christians, so that they are treated 
even worse than before. It has freed rebel 
Koords from the slight restraint which they 
experienced before the war, and the out- 
rages which they perpetrate upon peaceful 
villages within their reach it is impossible 
to describe. It is sending into Asia Minor 
hordes/of refugees—Turks and Circassians— 
whose presence could not be tolerated in 
European Turkey. It has largely increased 
the debt of ar. already bankrupt government 
while it has equally diminished the ability 
to pay. There are no rules of political 
economy with which I am acquainted which 
throw any light upon this question or give 
any promise for the future. 

The Turkish Government has often ex- 
pressed its intention to secure the political 
equality of all the races in the Empire. 
This is especially set forth in the new Consti- 
tution, which was promulgated December 2: 
1876. The provisions of the Constitution 
are all very good, but constitutions do not 
execute themselves. The only apparent 
effect of this and other official declarations 
to this point in this part of the country has 
been to stir up the Turks to make the dis- 
tinctions of race wider than ever, in order 
to defeat the object entirely. The most in- 
telligent Christians have for a long time 
claimed that it is useless to hope for equality 
as long as only Mahommedans are admitted 
into the army. The Government has often 
declared its intention of making the civil 
and military service common to all classes, 
but it has found various pretexts for delay. 
However, in December last, when the Turk- 
ish armies were being routed almost every- 
where, an Imperial order was issued to 
draft into the army men from every class. 
Coming at that time the order produced 
great consternation among the Christians, 
for, to be marched to the front, without 
discipline, to help to turn back an over- 
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whelming, victorious force of their own 
religion, whom many of them regarded as 
their friends and deliverers, and to be put 
under officers who would despise them as 
infidels, was not a service to which any 
aspired. Very soon, however, an armistice 
began to be talked of and we have heard 
nothing more about Christian soldiers. 

If there is any occasion for complaint, 
among the Christian races of this empire, of 
injustice and oppression, it can be found 
much more in Asiatic than in European 
Turkey. The Armenians, so far as I know 
them, are a quiet, uncomplaining people. 
They are a long way removed from Europe. 
Very few consuls or other foreign residents 
are found in this part of the country to act 
asa restraint upon local authorities or to 
report their misdeeds. If the wrongs of the 
Bulgarians are a matter worthy to engage 
the sympathy and intervention of Europe, 
those of the Arjnenians are still more so, 
but they scarcely enter into the account. 
The thoughts of diplomatists do not reach 
so far. 

The people of all classes are cast down 
and sad—the Turks because the scepter is 
apparently passing out of their hands and 
their country is becoming ruined; the Chris- 
tians because they see no nope of relief 
from their social and political oppression 
and from their other troubles. This picture 
isa dark one. In fact it is impossible to 
color it too deeply. But is it all dark? 
There are some bright spots, and I do not 
think it exaggeration to say that they are 
in the line of the missionary work. The 
Gospel leaven, that great restorative and 
purifier of society, has been introduced. It 
has awakened thought among the masses. 
It has begotten a desire for education and 
opened schools all over the land. As an 
outgrowth of these schools, high schools and 
even colleges are coming into existence. It 
is building up churches, setting up a true 
standard of morality and rectifying the 
public conscience. It is making men—noble, 
Christian men. Even Turks are beginning 
to see that the regenerating influences of 
the empire, the real signs of hope, are com- 
ing in the line of Protestant Christianity. 
It is becoming yearly more apparent that if 
the land is to be saved it is by this means. 
Despite the war and the distress of the peo- 
ple, the missionary work is unusually en- 
couraging. Itis no time for a diminution 
of effurt, but rather for a general, vigorous 
advance all along the line. Let not the 


friends of missions falter. 
H. N. B. 





Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
France. and its saie in France authorized by special 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the highest MEDICAL 
THORI TIES in New York as 

great relief for seasickness.’ 

7 Selightful beverage. 

* Far superior to V ichy,. Seltzer, or any other. 

* Most grateful and refreshing.” 

“Absolutely pure and wholesome; superior to 
all for daily use; free from all the ob »jections 
urged against Croton and artificially aerated wa 

rs.” 
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‘Impregnated only with its own gas.’ 

“ Useful ana very agreeable.” 

* Healthful and well suited for Dyspepsia and 
cases of acute disease.’ 

“Mildly antacid; agrees well with 
and where there isa gouty diathesis.’ 

“ By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Bladder, 
and in Gout.” 

“ Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists.and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS 


dyspeptics 


Nos. 41 and 43 WARREN STR ’ 
NEW YORK, a 


ny A epee 4 bottle bears the registered pic- 
a 


torial! label of the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), London. 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY peocess OF RAISING 


is acknowledged to rr veut to any other by 
thousands of dairymen usin 

ODGEN, FARM, NEW Pour, R. L., March 22, 1878. 
VERMONT FAKM MACHINE ( 

Gentiemen :—We are more one more pleased with 
the Cooley Creamer as we continue to use it, and 
we feel confident that we shall produce a better 
quality of butter this summer by means of it than 
we ever have before. Weare now getting $1.04 
pound for our butter. 

F truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 
Address for Circular. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CoO., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT, 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, k poem a4 A uplis. since 
Laas. are made at ** THE NEELY BELL 
FOUNDRY, RN New Patent 
Mountings. Agencies. 








Catalogues free. 
a ery -¢--~~ eat 


1337. 

Superior > of rend Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Manet 1g8, for Caurche:, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-hou y 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. FullyWerrent 

Iiustrated Catalogue sent F 

Vanpuzen & Tipt, 102 E. 2d St, C 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufucture a superior quality of Be 
Special attention given to CHURC Hu “BELLS 
2 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 











i= HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 











health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACIIER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 

For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 

Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spe lis of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
1euralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 
yursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, ‘hightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means 0: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, furthe rneglecta 
subject so productive of he alth and happiness 
when there is at hand ameansof restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years, 

Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus- 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Le WS eee 
pax Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 

tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 

distinguish the genuine from the spurious. _ 


THE DINGEE & CONARDCO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


WedeliverStrong PotR pe ae pmo 
Rowering, safely by mail, at sat »st-offices. 
did Varieties your choice alll abeled, for & ras 


r $3; 26 for 8 f 
D for § 3. Peed £3 = NE a 3 ia 
Bi 105 30 £CU siti EK, and oo a from over 
finest sorts. Our lee pikay y is grow DOO. 
distributing Roses, T HE TI IGE E 7 G 0 SRAR 


ROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., ~ 
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GLEANINGS. 


—The Rev. A. J. Titsworth has accepted his 
call to Cheisea, Mass., and will be mstalled 
June 20th. 

—The Boston Tabernacle is rapidly dissolvy- 
jug. How the relic-bricks are selling we have 
not learned. 

—The Colored Baptists forming the New 
England Baptist Missionary Association have 
been holding their annual meeting at 
Brooklyn. 

—Another * Draxy Miller:’’ the wife of Dr. 
Patterson, pastor of the Highland Univer- 
salist Church, Boston, will supply his pulpit 
during bis absence in Europe this summer. 

—The Baptist Theological Seminary at New- 
ton, Mass.. held its commencement last week, 
graduating a class of eighteen, of whom eight 
are already under call. 

—The Rey. R. E, Field was installed pastor 
of the Puritan Congregational yon Brook- 
lyn, June 12, the Rev. Drs. R. 8. Storrs, W. M. 
Taylor and D. B. Coe raat part in the 
services. 

—The national conference of “ Unitarian 
and other Christian’? churches at Saratoga 
Springs, September 17-20, is to be held in the 
First Methodist church, which is a pleasant 
bit of courtesy. 

—There has been a defection from the Ger- 
man Methodist Churches at Greenfield and 
Turner’s Falls, Mass., on the lager beer issue. 
The pastor, however, the Rey. A. Flaurmann, 
proposes to hold the fort in both places, rely- 
ing on the income of a church fund furnished 
by outsiders for a part of his salary. 

—A revival is prevailing in Somersyille, 
Mass., under the preaching of E. P. Bliss, of 
Hartford. A deaf man, 65 years old, was con- 
verted, and now attends the meetings regu- 
larly to speak and sing, although he cannot 
hear a word. Another genuine convert was 
formerly a bard drinker. People claim that 
the character of the village is almost entirely 
changed. 

—The Southwestern Baptist University held 
its third commencement at Jackson, Tenn., 
June 6th. During the year two hundred and 
ninety-two students have been in attendance, 
among them nine young men from the Indian 
Territory. Prot. J.W.Gore, of Johns Hopkins 
University, was elected to the chair of Nat- 
ural Science, and Key. G. W. Griffin, of Tenn., 
to the chair of Intellectual and Moral Philos- 
ophy. 

—The story that the Key. L. W. Bacon left 
his Pittsburg chur. h “ mysteriously” or with- 
out notice seems to have been due to the en- 
terprise and imagination of some of the Pitts- 
burg journalists. Mr. Bacon's departure 
was with the consent of the authorities of the 
cburch, granted with many expressions of 
reluctance, and (as we are assured by letters 
from Pittsburg) his relations with the Pitte- 
burg people, both in the church and out of it, 
are, without exception, of the most cordial 
character. 








DRY 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


We beg to call the attention of 
our friends and the public to our 


Spring and Summer Catalogue. 


It has been compiled with the 
greatest care, and will give our 
readers a complete and correct 
idea of the latest novelties in Dry 
Goods, Suits and Fancy Coods in 
the New York markets, at the 
lowest prices. Copies mailed on 
application. 

Any order filled by us will give 
satisfaction we guarantee. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE. 


R. M. VALENTINE, 


GOODS. 











PROPRIETOR, 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 


Comprising 26 Complete Department Stores. 
THE BEsT “ LIGHTED ” STORE in the CITY. 


A week’s shopping can be accomplished here in 
one day. 


STRANCERS VISITING 


The city, or ladies about to visit Europe, will find 
here the most perfect facilities offered by any 
house in America for supplying every article 
necessary toa 


LADY’sS WARDROBE, 
Touet, Comfort, or Use. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Preparatory to Taking 
THEIR 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


WILL OFFER ADDITIONAL 


INDUCEMENTS 


In all their various departments, viz. : 


Plain Colored, Fancy, 


and Black Silks. 
RICH LACHS. 
French and English 
Fancy and Staple Dress Goods, 


Grenadines and Gazes, 
FOR STREET, Sana, ARS EVENING TOI- 


Paris Costumes, 

AND THOSE of THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
FOR 

DINNER, EVENING 
SIDE. 


Hosiery, Underwear and Gloves, 
SHAWLS. 


CARRIAGE AND SKA SIDE WRAPS, ULSTERS, 
WATERPROOFS AND DUSTERS. 
GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTH’S FURNISHING 
GOODS AND NECK DRESSINGS, 
’, CHILDREN’S 
AND INFANTS OUTFITS COMPLETE. 
PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS 
FOR STREET, CARRIAGE AND 8EA SIDE, 
TOGETHER WITH A FINE STOCK OF 


WHITE COODS, 


LINENS FOR FAMILY and HOUSEHOLD USEs, 
BLANKETS, SPREADS, FLANNELs, &c., &c. 


Broadway Corner {9th Street. 
NEW YORK. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


771 Broadway, cor of 9th St. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Costumes and Wraps, 


OF THE LATSST STYLES, SHAPES AND MA- 
TERIALS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and DRESSES." 
A choice assortment of MIsSEs’ CONFIRMA- 
TION and GRADUATING DRESSES. 
Just receivea,a large line of INFANTS’ 
DRBsSkKs, WAL KING COATS, e 


TRAVELING, AND SEA 


LADLES 











at lees than cost. 
LACES, EMBROIDE Bipe, BUTTONS, 
F —o etc., at popular pric 
ge consignment of REAL —~ has TIDIES, 
ricHt Us. SCARFS, etc., at a sacrifice 


Dressmaking Department, 


under the most competent management. 
made in the latest stvles, from $10 to #25. 
attention paid to MOURNING ORDERS. 


WILSON & CREIG, 


771 Broadway, corner of 9th St. 


Dresses 
Special 


SLIPS, | 
Closing out our DREsS Goobs ‘SEPARTMENT 


CARPETS. 


Extraordinary Bargains. 


In order to close out patterns which we do not 
intend duplicating we -: hall offer at prices 
to insure immediate sale, large 
lines of 
MOQUETTES, WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, VEL- 
VETS, BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 


CARPETS. 


TURKISH AND PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS AND MATS. (ALL SIZES.) 
GREAT BARGAINS IN LACE CUR- 
TAINS, WINDOW SHADES, AND UP- 
HOLSTERY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


MATTING. 


A CARGO just landed of WHITE, RED CHECK 
and FANCY PATTERNS—very handsome—havy- 
ing ARRIVED TOO LATE for the Wholesale 
Market, will be offered at LESS THAN COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 

PARTIES about to FURNISH should by no 
means fail to EXAMINE the IMMENSE STOCK 
now displayed in our NEW AND SPACIOUS 
WAREROOMS. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th st. 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE FORMER LOCATION.) 


GREAT SLAUGHTER IN 


CHINA —MATTINGS, 


Yard wide, WHITE, 
yard and upward. 


RED CHECK, 


Yard wide, léc., 


FANCY MATTINCS, 


27c., We. and 32c. per yard and upward, embracing 
over 10 patterns, at from 20 to 40 per cent. less than 
last year’s prices, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & +s 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. 0. “HOFFMAN, Auctioneer, 


POSITIVE AND UNRESERVED SALE 


BY ORDER OF TRUSTEE, OF 
360,000 Acres of White Oak (heavily tim- 
bered) and Mineral Lands, in 
McDOWELL COUNTY, WKEsT V URGINI A. 
On Wednesday, June 26th, 1878, at 12 0’clock, 
at EXCHANGE SALBSKOOM, IL Broadway. 

Abstract of Titles Maps. etc., at our office. 
The land wil! be sold in plots of 1,00 acres each. 
T. ROBINSON WARREN & CO., 106 Broadway. 


l4c., 16c., 18e. and 2c. 2 


i8e. and 20c. per yard and upward. 
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WASTE SILK. 


Bewing Silk and mochine Twist, Black rn Colors, 
seat bv mai: 30 erounce, Addre 
BRAIN NERD, vA MSTRONG CO., 
46 Broadway, New York. 





USE 





Ana Milward’s “* Helix” Needles 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evers where. 


BARLOW'S INDICO BLUE. 
Best “BUF wees BLUE, and most — meas- 
ure. WILTBERGER, Propriet 

233 North Sescnd Street, Philadelphia. 











Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 










nite, 






eo BS Have Removed to 
ae 31K. 17ih St., Union Sq, 





NEW YORK. 
s one 3c. stamp for book of 





31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 








designs and prices. 





TO ADVERTISERS! 22% 


do any newspaper advertising, the > EDITION of 


AYER & SON’S MANUAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 160 8vo.p “Pp: More complete 
than any which have preceded it, Gives the names, 
circulation, and advertising rates of several thousand 
newspapers in the Unit States and Canada, and 
vontains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication All lists 
have been carefully revised, and where practicable 
prices have been reduced. The special offers are 
numerous and unusually advantageous. Be sure to 
send for it before spending any mone in a aON, 
advertising Address N. W. 

ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Building, nadine. 


Pe ae 


PIANOS 41her bavite on high RACING 


tices, War on mono- 
polists renewed. & renewed. Beatty’s latest 7 RAGING per full reply 


(free) before buying Piano or Organ. Read latest circular. 


WARS feces prices ever gi oO RC A N S 


STOVES, $3.00. 
N.Y. 









Beatty, Wash’t’n, JNJ. 





MPROVED KEROSENE OIL 
teno for Circular. W. P., 6 Warren &t., 


5 Q CARDS, all kinds, ic. o twe 
w mont {gxtra), 200. ee On asi 3c. 


25 
65 


50 Ferfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no2 altke, 
nam tm gold or Kt, lue., Star Cara Ce., C ‘Mntenville, Ct. 


4 m IXED CAR DS, with name. We. Agents’ 








Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
Wwe. post-paid. Gro. 1. Reed Nassau, N. Y. 





MIX ED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit .10c. L.C.COB & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 

















oultit, 0c. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
25 styles of Cards, 10c., or 10 Chromo Cards, 10c.. 





With name; outfit, \0c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N. Y. 








1 oO 





THE COQUET. 





Isan elegant Front Coiffure; can be worn with 
any shaped hat; invaluabie to those who bave in- 
jured their hair by frizzing, or are afraid of s0 


doing. Price $1.50. 
THE MANIFOLD, 


The Latest Improved Back Head-Dress. 


It weighs only 2oz.,is graceful, easily arranged, and 
thelighteste olffure eve rinvented. Can be disposed 
in an infinite variety of styles, and so simply thata 
child can dress it over when nece Ssary. Price, 
with the Improved Patent Curling Tube, $5.00. 
> colors and grey extra. 
The Largest and Best Assortment of 


HUMAN HAIR COODS 


in the City Also an Blegant Assortment of 


TOILET ARTICLES, 
including *“*Cream Imperial,’’ for Softening 
and Improving the actiun of Skin having a ten- 
dency to roughen. 

Beautifying Cosmetics, 
Large Variety. 


THE ALMO HAIR COLORING 


Poudres, &c., in 


is the Best, Most Harmless and Effectual Article 
ever Offereo to the Pubic. It gives entire satisfac. 
tion to all who use it. Gray Hair can be madea 


beautiful brown or black. Price $2.00 per bottle. 


THE SURPRISE HAIR BALM 

Baldness, Falling out of Hair, Dandruff, or any 
eruption of the scalp, or pimoles on the Face will 
be immediately remedied by the use of this Balm. 
It is manufactured entirely from Bulbs, Roots and 
Fiowers. It has no equal. Price #1 50 per bottle. 

American and Imported Tortoise Shell Combs in 
large variety. COMBS AND IMPOKTED HAIR 
ORNAMENTS in G: — Silver, Steel and Pearl. 
HAIR JEWELRY, &e 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 


HENRY JULIAN, 


301 ¢ —_. St. two doors from Br ~ N.Y 
rter 494 Manufacturer of 
at M AN a AIR GOODS, Switches, Beatin, 
Chatelaines, Curls, [Invisible Wave 
Frizzes, Wigs, &c 


The Cheapest ana Most Reiaole House. Estab- 
lished 15 years 

New Illustrated cutalogue and reduced Price- 

List Free. SEND FOR IT, stating where you 


saw this advertisement. Govds forwarded by mail 








ree of charge when paid forin advance, or sent 
C.0O,. D. Satisfacti o gueranteed. 

Bf 
Now is the time to secure it. Only FIVE DOL- 








LARS for an Acre of the BEST land in America. 





in Eastern Nebraska now for sale. N 
CREDIT GIVEN; INTEREST ONLY 
PER C CENT. Full information sent free. 
dress O, F. DAVIS, Land Agent U. P. BR 
MAHA, NEBRASKA, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian wo nion. 

) for r several first- -clnes Illus- 


AGENTS WANTE trated Subscription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive ¢ —— 
with terms, mailed on “Bop, Pubs oJ, B. Appin- 
cot t & Co. (Subscription yep’ t), Pubs., P biiadelp a. 


$1200 


THE THEOLOGICAL TRI-LEMMA. 


THE THREEFOLD QUESTION OF 
ENDLESS MISERY, 

UNIVERSAL SALVATION, or 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY, 
(4. e. THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.) 
Considered in the Light of REASON, NA- 
TURE and REVELATION. By Rev. J.H. 
PETTINCELL, M.A. Handsomely Bound 
in Cloth, 285 pp. Postpaid, ONE DOLLAR. 
ACCENTS WANTED. 

Sherwood & Co. 76 E. Ninth St. New York. 
AbveRtis RS wanting good Agents should 
DVE in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 


he largest, sniciest and best representative paper of its kind, 


ASHE GIVEN” EMAAAIMEN? 


Sane oods, ov ities, ppatents, grancy Goods, Chromoa, 
Sta le ames, JJotions, ictures, FRAMES, Engravings, 
achinery, ubseription Books, Magazines, Papers, Stat’ry, 

edicines, ) Save ialties, Jewelry, ’ 1'oys, New Inventions, ons 

2 O different articles being advertised in the AGENTS’ 
HERAL 5 Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 
in LAN Goods, ‘ARD have sent ES OF and FERS 

MANY HARD TIM 

of over 100 responsible advertisers in the Herald FFI Agents. 
Scores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of employment. 
EVERY A WAKE #@hould at once place himself in direct 
WIDE Ager communication with all firms every- 
where who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 
insertion in the only Agents’ Directory published in the World. 
ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min- 

utes from instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 

to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1.25, Extra fine, 

large pear wood Instruments, beautifully polished. with 
brass wheel reversible point and pencil! holders only $2.50, 
AGENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, &c., and a beav- 
tiful 10x 14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with "sample card 
and full particulars of the Agents’ Directory, and a copy of the 
Agt’s Herald, al! for a green stamp (no Postal Cards noticed), 


L. LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Money Making 


PA I CH Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent stamp 
for postage. J. Bride & Co. 
291 Broadway New York 


























Salary. Salesmen wanted tosellour 
Staple Goods to deacers, No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 














Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
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Po’keepsie, Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 
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TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S SALOON, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8T. 
The most centrally located Hotel in New York. 


Restaurant particularly convenient for 
Ladies requiring Lunch. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 








Gentlemen’s.: 


— 
Youth's 


Of every Description, Made to Measure and Ready-Made. Shirts, &c. 





BUSINESS | 
BLiITs, | 8S to $40. 





SUITS, 


DEES? | $25 co $50. 


SPRING 


OVERCOATS, | $5 to $30. Bors’ 


| SUrrs Bee. 








ORDERS 
By Mail an Express 


Promptly Filled. | 


the most PERFECT 





Satisfaction. See Testi ial 


RULES tor Self-Measure. 
Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. 


| GENTLEMEN in any part of the country are enabled to order by eur 
RULES OF SELF-MEASURE, with guaranteed eertainty of receiving 


FIT attainable. Over 20,000 Orders Filled with Highest 


Book of Fashi 





Samples, Price List. 


G eo. L. B ur r, | | |Merchant Clothier, 140 Fulton St., N.Y. 


to FREEMAN & BURN, 








/ dian Summer and Health Kesort. White Sul- 

ur, Saline and Gas Waters and Baths. Specific in | 
ail Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, skin and kindred | 
Affections. Season from ist June to October. For 
Guide giving Routes, Fares, Rates, and full detatled | 
information, address THE GRAND eunett 
©CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, | 


C4 LEDONIA SPRINGS. The Great Cana- 
P 








Every Thursday or Saturday. 





To one. | 
City of Berlin, 3491 | le ity of Brussels. 
City of Richmond, 447 | City of New ¥ ork, | io 
City of Chester, 4566 | City of Paris, 3 
City ot Montreal, 1490 | City ot Brooklyn, mat | 


These magnificent steamers, built in watertight | 
oom partments, are among the stron .est, aeeeent | 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, sepectalty | 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double | 
berths, electric bells, &c. 

By cuisine has always been a specialté of this 
ine. 

Ladies’ cabins 
smoking and bathrooms, 
libraries, &c., provided. 

For rates of passage and other information. 
apply to 


JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. | } 
GUION LINE, | 
Onited States Mail Steamers, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
a Pier 38 N. R., foot of King St. 


Pat. Dec, 


and bathrooms, Gentlemen's 
Barbers’ shops, pianos, 





Dol, Tuesday, June 18,8 A.M. 
OITY crn New YORK....Tuesday, June 25, 1 P.M. 
MONT uesday. July 2,6 A.M. | 
WiscossiN .-- Tuesday, July 9, NOON. | 





NEV ... Tuesday, July 16,6 A.M. | 
- nh steamers are built of iron,in water- | 
tight compartments, and are furnished with evecy 
requi site to make the passage across the Atlantic 
botn safe and agreeable, having Bath-room, 8mok- 
ing-r oom, Drawing-rvom, Piano and Library; also, 
experienced Surgeon, Stewar Caterer, on 
each steamer. The Staterooms are all on Deck, 
thus insuring those greatest of all luxuries at sea, 
perfect ventilation and light. 
OABIN PASSAGE (according to Stateroom), | ~ had 
$80; <i 9 ATE, #0; STEERAGE 


Offices: No. ‘29 ipouniannes. 
WILLIAMS & CUION. 


THE MARY POWELL 


e 75c., for West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, 





New amburgh, and Hyde Park. leaves daily 
from Vestry St.. Pier 39, North River, at 3:30 P.M. 
OON NECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 


BE SURE AND CET ONE! 


Parties going abroad should not fail to obtain 


Victoria Waterproof Cloak, 


Made of India Cloth. 


It is elegant and stylish, absolutely and perman- 
ently Waterproof and Mothproof. The meshes of 
the cloth are not closed by this process of Water- 
proofing, making it a more comfortable garment 
and cooler than the unventilated INDIA-RUBBER 
OLOA Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


IN DIA CLOTH by the piece or yard. 


JAS, H. WHEATLEY & CO., Agents, 


DOMESTIC BUILDING BAZAAR, 
Cerner BROADWAY and 14th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


woRW EGIAN BA ly 
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N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 





KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH. 


THE 


BEST 


AND 
MOST 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


| WORLD. 








PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER | 


THAN ANY OTHER | 


UNIFORM, | 
ALWAYS THE SAME, | 








1874. 







DE 


15, 


c 


GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EASTLAKE AND QUEEN ANNE 


PARLOR, OFFICE, 
LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Jornices, Lambrequins, Bedding, &c. 


47 & 49 WEST FOURTEENTH ST., N.Y. 





TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


2 | 


— | 





French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
| from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
‘tet, $1.25; Ivory-Handled Table 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
ble. Refrigerators, best made, at 
greatiy reduced prices. Goods 
carefully boxed free, and shipped 
daily to all parts. New 50-page 
Price-list and Refrigerator list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Gas Stoves. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


1,2,3,12, 13, 15, 16,and 17 


NEW YORK CITY. 








No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


FOOT LATHES! $50 Bprouconeccltnue 


NotHING OLD.—tLadies who visit 
their own Laundries say that the | 


| IONED LAUNDRY SOAP is the 
purest and most economical they 
have ever used. It is suitable for, 
Toilet, Bath, and Laundry, 


DEPOT, 1,179 BROADWAY. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No, 1. QUR CHURCH WORK: A Series 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 


No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE, by 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 


No. 3. HENRY WARD BEECHER in the West 
(with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. Beecher). 
In which he has given sketches of the people 
and places on his route. 


No. 4. THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR (with 
a Map embracing the Seat of War and the sur- 
rounding country). Comprising in seven arti- 
cles the origin and growth of the Eastern 

Question. 


No. 5. THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS: 


Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what ne really did say 
about the labor strikes. 

No. 6. THE BACKGROUND OF MYSTERY. 
A verbatim report of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Sermon on the question of Eternal Punish- 





ment. 
No. 7. A LAYMAN’S THOUGHTS ON 
PREACHING. A series of papers by a dis- 


tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 


ject. 

No. 8. THE FUTURE STATE. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“ Clericus.”). THE PROB.- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 

S23” Sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cents, or any 
two numbers for 25 cents. No.6 for 10 cents. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION is a comprehen- 
sive Fantily Religious Newspaper. Terms, $3.00 
per year, postage prepaid. To Ciergymen, $2.50. 

For four months on trial, $1.00. Send three cent 
stamp for Sample Copy. 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7? Park PLACE, New Yor. 








Clothing 


ALLAN HAY CO’S OLD-FASH-. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 


on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware, 
combining every Modern Im- 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
‘the Most Extensive and At- 
|tactive Assortment of these 
| Coods ever presented in this 
| Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
|TABLE WARE, especially 
adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 
vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fairs where 
exhibited, from World's Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 
can Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in- 
elusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 

| Exhibition, 1876. 
EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 

‘ Their large variety of silver-plated white 
atin hollow ware is of exe ellent quality and 
finish, and of tasteful de signs,’ 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and 

| Knives are of superior quality and excellent 

| finish. Thetr XII Plating or extra plating 
| on exposed parts deserves commendation.” 





‘* The Porcelain-Lined, Double- Walled Ice- 
| Pitchers are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 
| ties the company claim.’ 

“We consider the goods made by this com- 
pany to be by far THE BEST made in this 
country, and, we believe, in the world.” 


OFFICE OF THE 


| ATLANTIC 
‘Mutual Insurance Companv. 


| NEw YORE, January 23d, 1878. 
| The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 
| Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
O_O ER $4,710,665 83 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
1 See SG SE Scnsncccdncscnacancessces 2,040,362 61 


96.751, 028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from ist Janu- 

ary, 1877, to 3ist December. 1877........ $4,902,331 08 

J — paid during the same —_—- 





| Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


Besurns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
PeNSES.......... 


The Company has the following “ot at viz. 
United States and State of New Yo 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 


* $10,565,368 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Lebpeechban+pebesebibbhbivcentgsedan 1,163,200 00 

Real Eatate and _— due the Com- 
pany, estimated ab.........ccccccs-cress 617,436 @1 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,764,398 63 
SOE SEES wguccatoensccuccccasasesccece 255,364 02 
Total Amount of Assets............. $14,366,351 66 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 


or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, ie Fifth of February next. 

Th of the issue of 1874 
will be pe nce and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. 10 jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certi@i- 

cates will be wonee on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May ne 

By order of the Soare, 


J. iH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 








J.D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES. DEnwis, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. H. H. Moors, D@LPH LEWOYNE 
Lewis CURTIS, OBT. B. MINTU 

ABLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
James Low, RGE LAN 


DAVID LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, . 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 


JosiAH O. Low ORACE GRAY 
WILLIAM BE. Dope, EDMUND W. CORLIRS, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Cc. A. B WILLIAM H. FoaGa, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 

- A. RAVEN. 3 Vice Pres’t. 


PETER V. KING, 











